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INTRODUCTORY  NOTES. 


1.  The  causes  out  of  which  the  ensuing  publications 
•grew  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  :  The  sense  of  the 

baptismal  service  accepted  by  that  portion  of  the  church 
called  Evangelical  is,  and  always  has  been,  substantially 
that  given  in  the  Tract  by  the  Bishop  of  Delaware.  This 
they  doubt  not  is  the  sense  intended  by  the  Reformers  and 
the  authorities  by  whom  the  office  was  first  enjoined — the 
animus  imponentis. 

2.  By  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  reac¬ 
tion  from  Protestantism  had  begun,  under  which  a  differ¬ 
ent  construction  begun  to  be  put  upon  this  service,  sepa¬ 
rating  what  both  the  service  and  Scripture  have  put  to¬ 
gether — faith  and  regeneration — admitting  the  child’s  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith  to  be  a  hypothesis,  but  making  his  “  regene¬ 
ration,”  in  some  sense  or  other,  (for  diverse  meanings  there¬ 
after  came  to  be  put  upon  the  word,)  present  and  absolute. 
The  reaction  grew  under  Overall  and  Andrewes,  and 
reached  its  climax  under  Laud. 

3.  At  the  Restoration  this  new  doctrinal  tendency  re¬ 
appeared,  though  in  a  modified  form.  The  Churchmen 
who  came  into  power  with  Charles  II.  were  under  its  influ¬ 
ence,  when  a  minority  of  more  than  two  thousand  clergy 
requested,  at  the  Savoy  Conference,  such  modification  of 
this  service  as  would  prevent  the  evil  use  which  had  been 
made  of  it.  With  what  result  is  well  known.  This  micrht 
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perhaps  have  been  counted  upon  as  certainly  as  human 
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nature  could  be  counted  upon  under  such  circumstances, 
from  exasperated  political  Churchmen  smarting  from  the 
recent  discipline  of  Cromwell;  but  it  is  ever  to  be  regretted 
that  the  last  revision  could  not  have  been  committed  to 
men  in  a  different  frame  of  mind  from  that  in  which  the 
Restoration  found  such  as  Sheldon,  Morley,  Gunning  and 
Thorndike. 

4.  So  matters  continued  until  the  next  reign,  when  the 
Church  was  measurably  relieved  from  this  party  by  the# 
successful  effort  of  the  State  to  relieve  itself  of  its  Roman 
Catholic  and  tyrant  king. 

5.  In  the  next  year — 1689 — another  revision  was  made 
by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  Commission,  including 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  English  Church  his¬ 
tory — Patrick  Tillotson,  Still  ingfleet,  Beveridge,  Tennison 
and  Hall.  This  revision  was  entirely  in  the  Protestant 
direction,  and  was  approved  by  the  fathers  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  Church,  who  call  it  in  the  preface  to  our  prayer  book 
a  “great  and  good  work.”  It  failed  chiefly  through  the 
obstructive  conservatism  of  the  lower  House  of  Convoca¬ 
tion,  where,  as  in  the  corresponding  body  in  our  own 
Church,  all  improvements  or  corrections  of  errors  have 
been  much  harder  to  accomplish  than  wdth  the  Bishops. 

( Vide  Memorial  Papers.  By  Bishop  A.  Potter.  Journal 
House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies,  General  Convention, 
1859.  passim.) 

6.  So  matters  continued  in  the  main  for  a  century,  the 
majority  of  the  English  Bishops  being  of  the  moderate 
school.  Bishop  White  wras  confessedly  of  the  same.  In 
the  year  1785  our  American  Church  was  organized,  and  a 
revised  prayer  book  put  forth.  In  that  prayer  book  the 
baptismal  service  was  modified,  as  asked  for  by  the  mi¬ 
nority  of  the  Savoy  Conference  in  1661.  The  word  1 
“  regenerate  ”  was  left  out.  Upon  this  book  our  Episcopate 
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was  obtained  in  England  in  ’87.  It  so  continued  until 
1789.* 

From  that  time  onward  until  the  rise  of  the  present 
Romish  party  in  1833,  controversy  growing  out  of  this 
office  can  hardly  be  said  at  any  time  to  have  ceased.  (See 
“Christian  Observer  ”  from  its  foundation  in  1802  onward.) 
But  as  none  of  the  theories  broached  were  subversive  of 
the  Scripture  doctrine  of  regeneration,  the  difference  could 
be  tolerated.  Bishop  Hobart,  e.  g.,  the  leader  of  the  High 
Church  party  until  his  death  in  1830,  held  only  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  change,  and  urged  the  General  Convention  of 
1826  to  declare  that,  as  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was 
to  be  received.  Had  the  General  Convention  then,  oi 
should  they  now  so  declare,  though  the  Evangelical  party 
does  not  believe  that  to  be  the  sense  intended  by  the  Re¬ 
formers,  it  is  not  likely  they  would  make  any  opposition, 
both  on  account  of  its  being  comparatively  harmless,  and 
because  it  would  stop  one  crevasse  through  which  a  flood 
of  false  doctrine  is  now  pouring  into  the  Church. 

7.  The  case  is  now  quite  altered.  The  difficulty  about 
this  service  of  over  two  hundred  years’  standing  (instead 
of  being  a  novelty,  as  some  pretend,)  has  been  growing 

*By  what  influence  this  word  was  then  put  back  does  not  appear  from 
the  history.  It  is  supposed  to  nave  been  by  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut, 
a  representative  of  the  non  Jurors  through  the  Scottish  line,  who  then 
came  into  the  House  of  Bishops,  then  consisting  of  three  men,  and  one 
of  these  sick  and  unable  to  attend.  It  was  certainly  by  his  influence  that 
the  formulary  for  ordination  containing  the  words,  “  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost  *  *  *  whose  soever  sins  thou  dost  forgive,  &c.,  was  restored — words 
which  we  wonder  that  man  should  ever  have  ventured  to  use.  But 
this  is  the  form  which  we  are  told  in  the  Pastoral  should  oe  made  exclu¬ 
sive  and  compulsory,  and  the  alt  mate  which  Bow  Churchmen  always 
use, be  cast  out.  And  why?  Upon  the  now  current  plea  for  novelties,  it 
is  “  primitive  and  Catholic,”  whereas  history  tells  us  it  was  never  in  the 
Eastern  Church  at  all,  or  in  the  Western  until  the  thirteenth  century,  its 
most  corrupt  age,  so  that  it  is  neither  primitive  nor  Catholic,  but  simply 
Romish.  We  must  believe  it  was  retained  in  the  English  Prayer  Book 
at  the  dictation  of  arbitrary  power.  It  is  to  be  excluded  entirely  from 
the  Irish  Prayer  Book,  now  undergoing  revision. 
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more  and  more  serious  by  the  progress  of  the  Romish 
party.  They  have  come  boldly  to  announce  that  a  moral 
change — a  change  of  heart,  renovation  of  nature — is 
effected  by  baptism  :  and  taking  the  offensive,  charge  those 
who  teach  otherwise  with  teaching  contrary  to  the  Prayer 
book,  and  violating  conscience  by  using  “  explained-away 
services.” 

They  have,  as  they  say,  and  we  fear  truly,  no  small 
success  in  propagating  this  doctrine  among  the  clergy  and 
among  the  people,  subversive  as  it  is  of  one  of  the  chief 
doctrines  of  Christianity. 

In  such  a  state  of  the  case — steadily  growing  worse — 
a  very  large  proportion,  we  will  not  say  of  “  the  faithful,” 
which  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  cant  phrases  of  the  day, 
but  certainly  of  the  doctrinal  descendants  of  the  martyred 
Reformers  of  this  Church  have  been  compelled  to  make  a 
thorough  re-examination  with  the  view  to  a  remedy  for  so 
great  an  evil  to  the  Church.  The  result  is  indeed,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  a  still  deeper  conviction  that  this  advanced  doctrine 
of  Baptismal  regeneration  is  alike  contrary  to  the  Bible,  to 
the  baptismal  office,  to  the  intention  of  its  authors,  (since 
the  posi-baptismal  is  necessarily  conditioned  by  the  pre- 
baptismal  service,)  contrary  to  all  human  experience  and 
exceedingly  perilous  to  the  souls  of  men.  But  history  has 
proved  that  from  the  structures  of  this  office  there  is  in  it  a 
certain  liability  to  this  perversion,  constituting  a  reasonable, 
nay,  an  imperative,  ground  for  its  revision,  or  at  least  for 
an  alternate  form  of  expression.  In  such  an  altered  state 
of  affairs,  is  it  surprising  that  many  more  should  be  em¬ 
barrassed  in  the  use  of  this  office  than  at  any  former  time, 
or  that  not  a  few  should  be  “burdened  and  distressed,” 
lest  they  seem  to  the  people  to  be  teaching  wrhat  they  know 
to  be  false — false  to  the  Prayer  book  as  well  as  the  Bible  I 
They  repudiate  the  charge  of  wishing  to  change  the 
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Prayer  book,  as  being  purely  technical.  They  wish  to 
preserve  the  Prayer  book  unaltered  in  meaning,  in  order 
to  do  which  circumstances  have  rendered  necessary 
a  slight  modification  of  the  letter.  In  a  modified  sense 
it  has  been  made  true  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  that 
“the  letter  killeth.”  If  “  B,es  fugiunt  vocabula  manent” 
be,  in  the  judgment  of  Archbishop  Trench,  a  sufficient 
ground  for  revising  our  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  much 
more  in  the  present  case. 

8.  Concurring  in  the  reasonableness  of  this  view,  eleven 
Bishops,  (two  more  having  united  with  the  original  nine,) 
at  the  instance  of  representative  men  from  no  inconsidera¬ 
ble  portion  of  the  Church,  and  after  mature  consultation, 
in  October,  1869,  made  the  proposition  given  below  to  be 
considered  by  the  General  Convention  of  1871,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  by  their  brethren  in  the  Episcopate  to  whom  it 
was  addressed. 

This  proposition  was  immediately  attacked  by  the  Bishop 
of  New  York  in  a  pastoral  herewith  published.  How  far 
it  is  accepted  by  the  party  to  which  the  Bishop  belongs  we 
do  not  know.  Its  argument  was  examined  in  a  review  by 
the  Bishop  of  Delaware,  herewith  also  republished,  con¬ 
cerning  which  we  have  no  remarks  to  make  except  this, 
that  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  it  is  accepted  by  all 
on  the  Evangelical  side. 

9.  The  pastoral  is  open  to  further  remark.  It  emanates 
from  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  in  which  this  false  teach¬ 
ing  begun,  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  writings  of  the  minister  of  its  principal  parish,  and 
every  week  in  the  organ  of  the  Romish  party  there  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  in  New  York  that  its  most  offensive  symbols 
are  set  up  in  churches,  and  its  most  superstitious  ceremo¬ 
nies  performed,  and  from  thence  that  they  have  spread  into 
other  Dioceses.  It  has  encountered  no  discipline  from  the 
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Bishop,  or  even  censure,  at  all  to  be  compared  in  severity 
with  that  passed  upon  those  who  are  opposed  to  it.  (See 
Pastoral,  pp.  9,  10,  11  ;  first  edition.)  Some  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  have  come  before  the  courts  in  England — courts 
composed  of  the  most  comprehensive  legal  minds,  outsiders 
to  the  controversy ;  courts  so  constituted  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  their  being  packed  for  the  occasion.  Their 
decisions  have  been  all  in  one  direction,  and  with  increasing 
distinctness.  What  effect  these  decisions  may  have,  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  the  indications  are  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
Canons  Gregory  and  Liddon,  they  will  be  openly  repudiated 
upon  the  plea  of  “  conscience,”  or  “a  seeming  avd’j.ia  being 
the  highest  obedience.”  But  in  this  country,  where  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  offenses  abou  d,  there  has  been  no  trial, 
and  the  principal  measure  thus  far  proposed,  we  can  hardly 
say  to  counteract  false  teaching,  but  for  the  relief  of  those 
who  find  themselves  involved  in  its  consequences,  is  promptly 
met  by  this  “pastoral.” 

10.  Touching  the  tone  and  style  of  this  Pastoral,  we 
deem  it  not  only  open  to  further  criticism,  but  to  demand  it. 
For  Bishop  White  and  the  fathers  of  the  American  Church 
it  has  small  respect,  though  wishing  to  deal  tenderly  with 
their  “concessions  to  ignorance  and  prejudice.”*  But  as 
toward  the  living  the  case  is  somewhat  altered.  We  can- 

*  If  Bishop  Potter  thinks  Bishop  White  and  the  General  Convention 
of  17S5  wrong  in  theology  and  churchmanship,  he  has  a  right  to  differ 
from  them,  as  he  doubtless  does,  very  widely,  and  to  give  his  reasons. 
We  would  have  no  man  silenced  by  mere  authority.  He  probably  thinks 
the  Reformers  were  in  error.  We  certainly  think  that  though  they  did  not 
err  :n  doctrine,  they  did  in  one  particular  err  in  wisdom,  and  that  was  by 
constructing  a  baptismal  service  upon  such  a  theory  as  to  admit  of  seven 
hostile  armies  being  encamped  for  centuries  around  the  question  of  its 
interpretation  (see  Bishops  Mant,  Hobart  and  H.  U.  Onderdonk,  and  Drs. 
Pusey  and  Blunt,  all  on  the  anti- evangelical  side,),  with  the  ultimate 
chances  in  favor  of  those  furthest  from  the  truth  and  from  their  own 
intention.  But  they  could  not  foresee  the  reaction  under  which  plainer 
words  than  those  have  been  equally  perverted  and  made  to  teach  doc¬ 
trines  directly  subversive  of  the  author’s  intention. 
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not  suppress  our  surprise  at  the  manner  in  which  Bishop 
Potter  addresses  his  superiors  in  the  episcopate — superiors 
in  age,  in  term  of  office  and  service  of  the  Church,  and,  if  we 
may  judge  by  their  published  works,  in  learning  and  abili¬ 
ties.  They  have  just  cause  of  offense,  as  every  reader  has 
snch  cause,  in  their  behalf.  It  is  but  aggravated  by  occa¬ 
sional  tones  of  sympathy  and  condescension.  We  cannot  sup¬ 
press  our  amazement  that  he  should  so  far  have  misappre¬ 
hended  his  position.  The  style  of  encyclicals  and  allocutions 
is  not  suited  to  intercourse  among  equals.  We  are  amazed 
at  the  want  of  information  upon  some  points — not  all  of  them 
named  in  the  Review — upon  which  the  “Pastoral”  speaks 
so  confidently.  We  are  amazed  at  the  inconsistency  of  one 
Bishop  censuring  nine,  in  so  lofty  a  tone,  for  their  proposi¬ 
tion  to  “alter”  the  Prayer-book,  as  though  it  had  not  been 
altered  time  and  again  for  lesser  causes,  and  though  their 
modest  proposition  would  no  more  alter  it  than  the  alternate 
in  the  rubric  alters  the  Apostles’  creed,  while  he  himself 
expresses  a  larger  discontent  with  the  Prayer-book  than 
we  have  ever  heard  from  a  Bishop  or  any  other  except 
extreme  radicals.  He  contemplates  changes — some  frivo¬ 
lous,  the  remainder  in  the  Romeward  direction,  under  the 
fallacious  title  of  “  Primitive  and  Catholic”  (though  this  is 
not  the  convenient  season) — which  would  be  a  revision  sure 
enough.  And  with  this  he  threatens  us  by  the  General 
Convention,  if  it  should  do  anything  at  all.  Such  revision 
as  he  contemplates,  though  not  at  present,  would  of  course 
result  in  schism,  a  calamity  usually  charged  upon  minorities, 
but  almost  always  brought  on  by  the  intolerance,  oppressive 
legislation  and  discipline  of  the  majority.  The  Reformed 
Church  of  England  started  in  a  schism  so  produced.  It 
was  so  at  the  Savoy  Conference.  Read  the  arrogant  replies 
of  the  Bishops  of  Charles  II.  to  men  every  way  their  supe¬ 
riors,  ending  in  the  act  of  uniformity,  which  drove  out  a 
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greater  number  of  the  Church’s  best  men  than  our  whole 
American  ministry  now  contains.  They  asked  for  bread 
and  were  given  a  stone.  The  adversaries  of  the  Church 
have  always  rejoiced  in  that  secession.  Its  friends  have 
long  since  learned  'to  lament  it ;  for  the  loss  has  never  been 
repaired  or  is  likely  to  be.  The  same  folly  was  re-enacted 
at  the  Wesleyan  revival  of  the  last  century,  now  almost 
universally  condemned,  and  mutatis  mutandis ,  it  is  likely 
enough  to  be  repeated  in  our  own  day  by  the  very  parties 
who  say  that  had  they  lived  in  the  days  of  their  fathers, 
they  would  not  have  been  partakers  of  their  deeds.  All 
see  now  plainly  enough  the  incurable  result  of  the  intolerant 
and  contemptuous  refusal  of  reasonable  requests  in  those  two 
cases.  The  Church  of  England,  from  having  been  the 
Church  of  the  nation,  has,  by  those  two  acts,  become  the 
Church  of  the  minority. 

1 1  In  furtherance  of  the  main  argument,  though  the 
review  is  deemed  perfectly  conclusive,  we  re-publish  a  large 
extract  from  an  address  by  the  Bishop  of  Kansas,  entitled, 
“Further  Suggestions  on  Church  Comprehensiveness  and 
the  Request  of  the  Nine  Bishops.” 

Had  we  not  seen  so  many  things  resisted  we  could  not 
see  how  it  could  be  possible  for  men  of  brotherly  hearts 
and  any  capacity  to  appreciate  the  necessities  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  compact,  to  resist  these  “  suggestions.”  Their  drift  is 
to  show  that  in  this  particular  case  we  have  already  all  the 
bad  results  which  could  flow  from  acceding  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  the  nine  Bishops,  without  any  of  the  good  ones ;  and 
generally,  that  if  we  go  beyond  the  largest  generalities,  we 
must  either  have  alternates  (and  it  appears  the  Apostles’ 
creed  is  not  general  enough  to  avoid  this),  or  some  tolera¬ 
tion  in  use,  or  else  hypocrisy,  or  a  unity  which  is  but  a 
sham  in  God’s  sight.  Nor,  as  experience  has  proved,  does 
this  hold  true  between  party  and  party  only,  but  within  the 
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bounds  of  each.  But  this  “pastoral,”  so  far  from  any 
further  installment  of  toleration  in  the  way  of  alternates, 
would  deprive  us  of  those  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Church 
for  lesser  reasons  has  already  given  us  in  times  past. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  one  now  desired,  though  not 
like  that  in  the  Apostles’  Creed — a  gloss  exegetical  of  the 
text — might  not  be  much  used,  because,  as  in  that  case, 
and  for  the  very  same  reasons,  its  very  existence  would  in 
»  a  great  measure  obviate  the  difficulty. 

12.  If  a  reason  for  this  publication  be  asked,  it  is  this: 
When  the  Pastoral  appeared  it  was  republished  in  all  the 
papers  of  the  author’s  party ;  but  by  none  of  them  were 
their  readers  permitted  to  examine  the  Review.  How  unfair 
is  this,  and  how  ill  calculated  to  promote  the  information 
or  peace  of  the  Church.  In  every  legislature  or  court  of 
justice  the  full  hearing  of  counsel,  pro  and  contra,  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  condition  precedent  to  a  righteous  judgment. 
In  cases  of  legislation  it  is  exceedingly  important  also  that 
the  general  constituency,  which,  to  a  great  degree,  governs 
it,  should  be  thus  informed. 

Inoneofthe  States  of  our  political  Unionitwas  the  general 
custom  to  have  questions  of  public  interest  discussed  before 
the  people  by  the  ablest  advocates  on  both  sides  before  the 
same  audience.  The  result  was,  in  the  judgment  of  states¬ 
men  from  abroad,  that  the  people  were  better  informed 
upon  political  subjects  than  perhaps  any  other  in  the  world. 
They  were  more  conservative  from  knowing  both  sides. 
Majorities  were  more  tolerant  and  minorities  less  estranged. 

C.  W.  A. 


PROPOSITION  OF  THE  NINE  BISHOPS. 


October,  1869. 

To  our  Brethren  : 

In  consequence  of  very  serious  indications  of  a  state  of 
mind  among  many  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  our  Church, 
having  regard  to  alleged  difficulties  in  the  Prayer  book,  and 
contemplating  action  most  earnestly  to  be  deprecated,  some 
of  the  Bishops  requested  a  meeting  in  New  York  of  several 
clergymen  and  laymen  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  whose  opinions  as  to 
needed  measures  would  be  valuable.  The  object  was  to 
get  such  information  and  comparison  of  views  as  might 
assist  the  Bishops  in  forming  a  right  judgment  of  their  duty 
to  Cod  and  to  the  Church,  and  to  their  brethren  in  the  state 
of  mind  alluded  to. 

It  became  painfully  evident  that  many  in  our  Church 
are  so  burdened  and  distressed  in  the  use  of  certain  expres¬ 
sions  in  our  formularies  that  the  inquiry  is  obligatory  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done,  in  brotherly  kindness  and  charity, 
for  their  relief. 

The  result  is  the  conviction  that,  if  alternate  phrases  or 
some  equivalent  modification  in  the  office  for  the  ministra¬ 
tion  of  baptism  of  infants  were  allowed,  the  pressing  neces¬ 
sity  would  be  met,  and  a  measure  of  relief  would  be 
afforded  of  great  importance  to  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
Church. 

We  have  always  been  fully  persuaded  that  our  formula¬ 
ries  of  faith  and  worship,  in  their  just  interpretation,  embody 
the  truth  of  Christ,  are  warranted  by  the  teaching  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  are  a  faithful  following  of  the  doctrines 
professed  and  defended  by  our  Anglican  Reformers. 
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The  difficulties  referred  to  we  ascribe  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  bold  innovations  in  doctrine  and  usage  which  at  the 
present  time  so  unhappily  agitate  our  communion,  and 
expose  the  Protestant  and  Scriptural  character  of  our 
Church  to  distrust  and  reproach. 

The  conscientious  scruples  of  men  of  godly  conversation 
and  usefulness  deserve  the  most  respectful  and  affectionate 
consideration  of  their  brethren.  We  hope  they  will  be  so 
regarded  by  the  next  General  Convention.  We  will  not 
allow  ourselves  to  doubt  that  there  will  be  found  in  that 
body  such  large-heartedness,  brotherly  kindness  and  fervent 
desire  to  promote  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  Church 
as  will  consent  to  the  relief  already  indicated. 

In  this  confidence  we  address  ourselves  affectionately 
and  respectfully  to  our  brother  Bishops,  and  request  their 
kind  and  fraternal  co-operation  in  our  effort  to  accomplish 
the  desired  result,  for  the  glory  of  our  blessed  Lord  and 
the  harmony  of  our  beloved  Church. 

C.  P.  McIlvaine, 

Alfred  Lee, 

John  Johns, 

John  Payne, 

Henry  W.  Lee, 

G.  T.  Bedell, 

William  Bacon  Stevens, 
Thomas  H.  Vail, 

Ozi  W.  Whittaker, 

George  D.  Cummins, 

Francis  M.  Whittle. 

Bishops  Cummins  and  Whittle  not  being  present  when 
the  above  note  was  prepared,  subsequently  added  their 
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THE  PASTORAL  LETTER 


OF 

BISHOP  HOEATIO  POTTEB. 

>  - - - 

To  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York : 

Very  Dear  Brethren: 

i  . 

It  is  with  something  like  a  feeling  of  humiliation  that  I 
step  out  of  my  habitual  reserve  (reserve  so  far,  at  least,  as 
ephemeral  excitements  are  concerned,)  to  address  to  you 
this  pastoral  letter.  The  occasion  of  my  doing  so  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  printed  note,  which  I  found  on  my 
desk  night  before  last,  on  my  return  from  a  distant  duty. 
You  will  observe  that  it  is  without  date  as  to  time  or  place, 
and  that  it  is  signed  by  nine  out  of  our  fifty  Bishops.* 

You  will  not  wonder  that  I  read  such  a  document,  so 
signed,  with  astonishment  and  with  grief.  But,  my  dear 
brethren,  let  me  say  to  you  in  the  outset,  and  before  all 
other  words,  that  if  from  the  reading  of  that  document  I 
turn  so  promptly  to  you  to  address  to  you  this  pastoral 
letter,  it  is,  be  assured,  with  no  feeling  of  alarm  save  for  the 
character  and  well-being  of  a  certain  number  of  individuals. 
I  am  too  entirely  assured  of  what  the  judgment  of  the 
General  Convention  must  be,  should  any  such  questions  be 
proposed  to  it,  to  feel  the  smallest  concern  for  the  security 
of  the  Prayer  book,  as  it  is,  or  for  the  unity  and  stability  of 
the  Church  at  large.  This  movement  will  end  in  a  morti- 

*See  page  14  for  Proposition  of  the  Nine  Bishops. 
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fying  discomfiture,  and  very  nearly  the  whole  Church  will 
stand  amazed  that  any  responsible  body  of  Churchmen,  not 
to  say  Bishops,  could  have  been  found  to  give  their  counte¬ 
nance  to  such  propositions.  It  is,  indeed,  astonishing  that 
these  respected  anti  beloved  brethren  did  not  see  at  a  glance 
that  the  thing  to  which  they  were  urged  to  give  their 
countenance  was  an  absolute  impossibility,  that  there  were 
a  hundred  reasons  lying  upon  the  very  surface  of  the  subject 
why  the  Supreme  Council  of  our  branch  of  the  Church, 
must  return  a  prompt,  if  not  an  indignant,  denial  to  any 
such  application. 

How  comes  it  that  these  dear  Bishops  did  not  pause 
before  putting  their  names  to  such  a  document;  to  think  of 
the  long  line  of  worthies,  saintly  men,  in  the  Anglican 
Church  and  in  our  own  Church,  some  of  whom  sympathized 
with  these  signers  in  many  things;  men  of  pre-eminent 
faith,  devotion,  holiness ;  who  not  only  never  clamored 
against  the  Prayer  book,  never  threatened  or  thought  of 
leaving  the  Church  unless  they  could  have  the  Prayer 
book  changed  so  as  to  suit  themselves,  but  who  united  as 
with  one  heart  in  loving  that  Prayer  book,  the  whole  of  it, 
every  part  of  it,  as  they  loved  their  spiritual  life;  the 
Simeons,  the  Venus,  the  Cecils;  such  men  as  William 
Wilberforce  and  Bishop  Daniel  Wilson,  of  Calcutta;  our 
own  Bishops  White,  Moore,  of  Virginia,  and  Griswold — 
men  of  Evangelical  spirit  all,  if  one  must  use  a  much- 
abused  word — what  would  they  have  thought  of  proposi¬ 
tions  to  insert  “  alternate  phrases ”  in  the  Prayer  book,  for 
the  relief  of  tender  consciences  !  Or,  to  refer  to  men  in 
our  Mother  Church,  of  a  still  higher  type  of  intellect  and 
piety :  Richard  Hooker,  George  Herbert,  Bishop  Wilson, 
of  the  Sacra  Privata,  Bishop  Ken,  author  of  the  “  Morning 
and  Evening  Hymns,”  Bishop  Bull,  Bishop  Pearson,  Bishop 
Hall,  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  of  the  Holy  Living  and 
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Dying,  Bishop  Andrews!  For  hundreds  of  years  all  these 
godly  and  well-learned  men,  and  thousands  of  others  like 
them,  have  lived  and  died  expressing  the  intensest  love  and 
admiration  for  the  devotions  and  offices  of  the  Prayer 
book  in  all  its  parts.  Why!  what  new  wisdom  is  it  which 
has  just  come  into  the  world  to  discover  for  the  first  time 
that  the  Prayer  book  has  something  in  it  which  tender 
consciences  cannot  bear!  We  of  this  generation  are 
(fniserable  pigmies  in  sanctity  as  well  as  in  learning,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  holy  men  of  past  ages,  some  of  whose 
names  I  have  mentioned. 

The  nine  Bishops  take  care  to  tell  us  in  their  circular 
letter  that  they  themselves  “  have  always  been  fully  per¬ 
suaded  that  our  formularies  of  faith  and  worship,  in  their 
just  interpretation,  embody  the  truth  of  Christ,  are  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  are  a  faithful 
following  of  the  doctrines  professed  and  defended  by  our 
Anglican  Reformers.”  But  their  sympathies  are  excited 
for  others  in  our  Church  who  “  are  so  burdened  and 
distressed  in  the  use  of  certain  expressions  in  our  formu¬ 
laries,”  (formularies  which  Hooker,  Herbert,  Wilson,  and 
Ken,  and  Bull,  and  Pearson,  and  Hall,  and  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  Andrews,  used  for  hundreds  of  years,  not  only  without 
complaint,  but  with  fervent  approval  and  love,)  their  sym¬ 
pathies  are  so  excited  by  these  “burdened  and  distressed 
consciences,”  that  they  are  moved  to  propose — what  ! 
why,  changes  in  the  Prayer  book,  so  that  two  sets  of  phrases 
may  be  provided,  conveying  different  tones  of  doctrine,  in 
order  that  fastidious  brethren  may  be  accommodated  with 
one  phrase  or  another — with  one  doctrine  or  another, 
according  to  their  fancy  ! 

What  scenes  of  strife  and  bitterness  in  parishes  would 
“ alternate  phrases”  in  the  baptismal  office  give  rise  to! 
The  parents  preferring  one  of  these  alternate  phrases;  the 
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minister  bound  by  his  conscience  perhaps  to  use  the  other. 
The  public  office  heard  by  the  people  sometimes  in  one 
phrase,  sometimes  in  the  other ! 

These  nine  excellent  Bishops,  (and  if  I  speak  plainly 
they  must  excuse  it,  for  they  have  forced  the  necessity  of 
so  speaking  upon  every  Bishop  who  cares  for  the  stability 
of  the  Church,  or  for  the  protection  of  his  diocese,)  they 
speak  in  their  circular  letter  as  if  only  one  single  particular 
in  the  way  of  change  in  the  baptismal  office  were  needed 
to  relieve  the  “ distress ”  of  the  discontented.  They  declare 
their  “  conviction  that,  if  alternate  phrases  or  some  equiva¬ 
lent  modification  in  the  office  for  the  ministration  of  bap¬ 
tism  of  infants  were  allowed,  the  pressing  necessity  would 
be  met,  and  a  measure  of  relief  would  be  afforded  of  great 
importance  to  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church.”  This 
one  change  is  vital  ;  it  touches  the  very  spring  of  the 
Christian  life ;  it  involves  other  changes,  and  is  itself 
utterly  impossible  to  be  granted.  But  further :  Who  does 
not  know  that  the  idea  of  this  one  change  being  satisfactory, 
being  all  that  is  or  will  be  demanded,  is  illusory  '!  Books 
and  newspapers  sent  forth  from  the  press  within  the  last 
two  years,  and  the  proceedings  of  recent  meetings,  make 
it  only  too  plain  that  nothing  less  than  numerous  and 
sweeping  changes,  altering  the  whole  tone  and  meaning  of 
the  Prayer  book ;  in  other  words,  nothing  less  than  such 
changes  as  would  strip  the  Prayer  book  of  its  Catholic 
character,  and  make  it  conform  to  the  shallow,  semi- 
Calvinistic  systems  of  the  sects,  would  meet  the  wishes  and 
designs  of  those  who  insult  and  repudiate  the  devotions  of 
the  holy  dead.  If  we  can  be  so  foolish  as  to  sell  our 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage;  if  the  great  majority  of 
the  Church  in  this  country  will  change  its  Prayer  book  so 
as  to  suit  a  small  minority,  putting  this  Church  in  harmony 
with  sects,  but  out  of  harmony  with  our  Mother  Church 
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and  out  of  harmony  with  the  primitive  Church,  we  may 
possibly  make  an  ignoble  peace,  but  not  otherwise.  For 
look,  my  dear  brethren,  once  again  and  more  narrowly  at 
the  well-considered  words  of  the  nine  Bishops.  They  say, 
if  the  one  modification  in  the  baptismal  office  were  allowed, 

“  the  pressing  necessity  would  be  met,  and  a  measure  of 
relief  would  be  afforded,”  i.  e.,  there  would  be  a  “  measure 
of  relief,"  but  not  entire  relief!  “  The  pressing  necessity" 
would  be  met,  but  not  all  needs  would  be  satisfied.  The 
scarcely  hidden  meaning  would  be  plain  enough  from  the 
words  themselves ;  but  the  clamors  of  newspapers  and  of 
public  and  private  meetings  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  one  change  suggested  in  the  circular  (could  we  be 
unwise  enough  and  unfaithful  enough  to  allow  it)  would 
be  but  the  entering  wedge  opening  the  way  for  higher 
demands — if  indeed  any  demand  can  be  higher  than  that 
which  exacts,  as  a  condition  of  peace,  that  the  Scriptural 
and  primitive  language  applied  in  the  Prayer  book  to  the 
baptized — to  those  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit — shall 
give  place  to  terms  more  agreeable  to  modern  systems  of 
religion. 

The  terms  employed  in  the  circular  note  of  the  nine 
Bishops  'are  gentle,  tender,  sympathetic.  Their  language 
might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  those  for  whom,  they  invoke 
our  affectionate  consideration  were  meek  and  patient 
sufferers,  whose  burdened  and  distressed  consciences  ought 
all  the  more  to  move  us  to  make  efforts  for  their  relief, 
because  they  are  so  delicate  and  so  slow  to  complain ! 
But  the  writings  and  speeches  of  the  discontented  them¬ 
selves  are  in  a  very  different  tone.  They  breathe  only 
threats,  and  denunciations,  and  vehement  accusations  of 
their  brethren.  We  hear  loud  talk  of  violent  measures, 
whose  appropriate  and  ill-omened  name  ought  not  to  find 
place  in  this  pastoral  letter!  We  see  ideas  propounded 
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and  plans  discussed  which  arc  as  chimerical  as  they  are 
unchurchlike.  The  misrepresentations  daily  put  forth  in 
regard  to  the  opinions  and  designs  of  those  who  differ  from 
them  are  so  flagrant  that  no  Christian  man  would  be  able 
to  believe  the  writers  and  speakers  to  be  capable  of  them, 
if  he  did  not  continually  see  them  in  print,  or  hear  of  them. 

Is  this  the  way  to  appeal  to  our  sympathy  'i  Or  is  it 
expected  that  these  threats  of  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  people  will  so  alarm  the  great  body  of  the  Church,  that 
the  radical  changes  they  demand  will  be  easily  yielded  to' 
them  !  Do  they  flatter  themselves  that  they  can  so  work 
upon  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  the  laity  as  to  secure  a 
large  following  from  them?  They  are  grievously  mistaken. 
'Idle  great  body  of  the  laity  of  this  Church  are  thoroughly 
loyal.  They  are  warmly  and  unalterably  attached  to  the 
Prayer  book,  as  it  is.  They  love  the  worship  and  order  of 
the  Church,  as  they  are  and  ever  have  been.  Within 
reasonable  limits  they  will  not  refuse  to  sanction  efforts  to 
make  the  worship  of  the  Church  more  reverent,  more  decent, 
more  glowing ;  but  the  whole  spirit  and  faith  of  the  Church 
they  mean  to  keep  sacred  from  innovation — free  from 
Romish  glitter  and  superstition  on  the  one  side,  and  from 
sectarian  narrowness  on  the  other.  They  who  enter  upon 
revolutionary  measures  in  this  Church  will  have  but  a  poor 
following  from  the  laity. 

And  my  dear  Brethren  of  the  Laity,  it  is  painful  to  me 
to  speak  to  you  as  I  now  feel  constrained  to  speak.  But  I 
could  not  feel  that  I  was  doing  my  duty  to  God  and  to  this 
Church,  in  times  like  the  present,  if  I  did  not  solemnly  and 
earnestly  warn  you  against  the  attempts  incessantly  made 
in  certain  quarters  to  work  upon  your  prejudices  and 
passions,  by  inflammatory  appeals  and  grossly  exaggerated 
statements  of  evil  and  error,  which  it  is  alleged  exist  among 
a  large  portion  of  the  clergy  of  this  Church.  I  do  not  hesi- 
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wholly  unfounded.  The  eccentricities  of  half-a-dozen  indi¬ 
viduals — a  few  unguarded  expressions,  or,  what  is  more 
common,  expressions  taken  out  ot  their  proper  connection, 
and  so  perverted — certain  doings,  which,  by  a  plausible, 
but  unfair  representation,  can  be  made  to  bear  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  grievous  error — these  are  the  things  which  aie 
continually  seized  upon  to  make  out  a  charge  which,  as  I 
have  said,  is  all  but  wholly  false. 

With  regard  to  a  very  few  things  in  this  diocese,  I  have 
not  concealed  my  opinion.  In  my  annual  address  to  the 
Convention  of  this  Diocese  in  1868,  and  again  in  my  recent 
address  last  {September,  1  plainly  intimated  that  in  a  very 
few  instances  there  had  been  irregularities  introduced  into 
the  Services  of  the  Church,  which  were  to  be  deprecated, 
and  which  could  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of 
this  diocese.  They  will  be  dealt  with  as  the  Law  of  the 
Church,  and  as  the  needs  of  each  case  shall  seem  in  reason 
and  fairness  to  demand.  But  to  found  upon  these  few 
exceptional  irregularities  a  general  charge  of  unsound  doc¬ 
trine  and  disloyal  designs  against  the  great  body  of  the 
conservative  clergy  of  this  diocese  and  of  this  country,  is 
something  so  monstrous  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  any  clergyman  or  any  Christian  layman  can  for  a 
moment  give  it  his  countenance. 

And  how  these  few  extreme  statements  of  doctrines  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  these  few  extreme  practices,  had 
they  been  much  more  numerous  and  more  flagrant  than 
they  are — how  they  could  make  it  right  or  reasonable  to 
begin  the  work  of  changing  the  Offices  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  or  to  unsettle  and  confuse  everything  by 
introducing  “  alternate  phrases”  into  those  Offices,  must 
ever  be  a  mystery  to  calm,  unbiassed  minds.  And  yet,  as 
will  be  seen  from  their  printed  circular,  this  is  the  reason 
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assigned  by  the  nine  Bishops  why  difficulties  respecting  the 
Prayer  book  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  certain  of  their 
brethren,  and  why  they  themselves  give  their  countenance 
to  the  proposed  changes !  They  say,  “  the  difficulties 
referred  to  we  ascribe  in  great  measure  to  the  bold  innova¬ 
tions,'’'’  etc.  This  looks  like  an  attempt  to  charge  the 
blame  of  these  revolutionary  attempts  in  one  direction  upon 
alleged  innovations  in  the  opposite  direction.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  offending  irregularities  of  their 
brethren  would  have  made  them  only  the  more  anxious  to 
maintain  the  order  of  the  Church,  by  holding  fast  themselves 
to  every  iota  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  form  of  prayer 
and  order  of  service  as  prescribed  by  the  Church  in  her 
“  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the 
Sacraments.”  Tendencies  to  disorder  in  the  Church,  in 
one  direction,  can  never  be  cured,  can  never  be  obviated, 
by  rushing  into  violent  disorder  in  the  opposite  direction. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  inHammatory  appeals  and  exag¬ 
gerated  statements  continually  employed  to  work  upon  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  the  laity.  I  am  very  far  from 
saying,  or  believing,  that  these  exciting  exaggerations  are 
deliberately  employed  in  a  sinister  spirit  for  the  attainment 
of  mere  party  ends.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  quite  certain — 
and  I  believe  that  most  candid  and  well-informed  persons 
will  concur  in  the  view — that  if  the  authors  of  these 
attempts  at  agitation  had  been  animated  only  by  narrow 
party  passions,  and  had  been  little  scrupulous  in  regard  to 
the  perfect  truth  and  fairness  of  the  assertions  they  were 
making,  they  could  have  done  little  more  than  has  been 
done,  and  they  could  scarcely  have  written  and  spoken  in 
a  way  more  calculated  to  excite  in  every  intelligent  and 
upright  mind  a  feeling  of  moral  disapprobation. 

It  is  the  nature  of  violent  and  inflammatory  language  to 
lead  on  to  violent  action.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  mind 
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of  any  considerable  portion  of  our  Southern  brethren  could 
have  been  at  all  prepared  for  the  revolutionary  measures 
into  which  they  were  at  last  hurried,  but  for  the  extreme 
violence  and  exaggeration  of  their  journals  and  orators  for 
several  years  preceding  the  final  crisis.  Happily,  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Church,  and  the  settled  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  are,  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  amply  sufficient  to  preserve  us  from 
»  serious  divisions.  The  danger  is  to  a  few  unhappy  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  not  to  the  body;  and  the  peril  to  those  few 
individuals  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  vehemence  of  the 
blind  excitements  which  are  kept  up  in  certain  quarters,  and 
to  the  degree  in  which  such  individuals  allow  themselves  to 
fall  into  the  vortex  of  partial  and  passionate  influences. 

If  we  ask  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  some  good  men — 
men  whom  we  highly  respect  and  esteem — are  ever  brought 
to  give  their  countenance  to  such  doings,  and  much  more, 
even  to  take  an  even  part  in  them,  I  fear  we  shall  be  con¬ 
strained  to  acknowledge  that  the  evil  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  narrowing  and  perverting  influence  of  extreme  party 
associations.  In  political  affairs  we  have  been  taught  to 
recognize  the  evil  which  ensues,  when  a  lofty  character 

“  Gives  up  to  party 
What  was  meant  for  mankind.” 

And  when  a  good  man  consents  to  be  shut  up,  or  is  insensi¬ 
bly  drawn  on  until  he  becomes  enclosed  within  the  narrow 
confines  of  a  party,  so  that  day  by  day  he  lives  and  moves 
and  has  his  being  in  that  stifling  atmosphere,  seeing  all 
things  in  a  portentous  lurid  light,  his  ear  open  to  only  one 
kind  of  partial  teaching ;  his  thoughts  occupied  with  always 
the  same  distorted  representations  of  the  character,  princi¬ 
ples,  doings,  designs  of  those  to  whom  he  is  opposed;  his 
daily  associations  with  men  all  of  one  class,  who  nurse  his 
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prejudices  and  excite  his  resentments;  his  rising  up  early 
in  the  morning  being  only  that  he  may  misinform  himself; 
his  views  of  the  brethren  who  differ  from  him,  only  such  as 
he  can  take  with  a  prejudiced  eye  from  a  distance — a  dis¬ 
tance  which  allows  him  to  see  some  ■peculiarity  which  is 
strange  and  disagreeable  to  him,  but  prevents  him  from 
perceiving  the  real  excellence  and  truth  which  are  best 
discovered  in  intimate  personal  intercourse ;  I  say  when  a 
good  man  allows  himself  to  be  drawn  insensibly  into  such  a  , 
circle,  and  subordinated  wholly  to  such  narrowing  and  per¬ 
verting  influences,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  we  sometimes 
find  his  feelings,  his  judgments,  his  actions,  such  as  are 
hai’d  to  be  reconciled  with  what  we  have  believed,  and  still 
maintain,  as  to  the  real  worth  and  excellence  of  his  charac¬ 
ter. 

But  this  tendency  to  fall  into  a  narrow  circle  of  thought 
and  association,  and  to  take  up  unreasonable  prejudices 
respecting  those  who  differ  from  us,  is,  I  fear,  confined  to 
no  one  class,  to  no  one  type  of  religious  character.  It  is  a 
danger  to  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  exposed,  and  against 
which  we  should  be  on  our  guard.  We  may  adhere 
inflexibly  to  what  we  believe  to  be  the  Truth  of  God,  and 
yet  we  may  open  our  hearts  to  such  large  and  kindly 
associations  with  men  of  other  convictions  and  other  habits 
of  thought  as  will  bring  within  our  cognizance  whatever  of 
truth  and  excellence  may,  through  God's  goodness  be  in 
them. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  an  appropriate  occasion  for  entering 
upon  an  extended  exposition  of  the  nature  and  tendencies 
of  parties,  or  of  schools  of  thought  when  they  become 
animated  with  the  spirit  of  party.  Shades  of  difference  in 
doctrinal  views  are  matters  of  course  in  every  great  eccle¬ 
siastical  body.  No  such  body  has  ever  been  without  them; 
none  ever  will  be.  It  is  only  when  a  school  of  thought 
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runs  into  views  so  extreme  that  they  become  altogether 
incongruous  with  the  spirit  of  the  body  as  a  whole — and 
when  as  a  natural  consequence  that  school  becomes  infested 
with  narrow  party  passions,  and  with  a  factious  temper, 
that  its  influence  over  individuals  becomes  a  subject  of 
serious  concern. 

In  thus  pointing  out  briefly  and  very  imperfectly  the 
unhappy  results  that  ensue  to  individual  Christians  when 
they  are  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  narrow  party  passions, 
I  have  desired  in  all  sincerity  and  in  all  seriousness  to  turn 
attention  strongly  to  a  twofold  lesson  of  duty ;  first,  the  duty 
of  exercising  earnest  religious  care  in  watching  over  our 
own  hearts  and  minds;  care  to  see  that,  whatever  may  be 
our  doctrinal  position,  however  steadfast  our  devotion  to 
principles  which  we  hold  to  be  the  vital  authoritative  Truth 
of  God,  we  do  not  push  those  principles  beyond  their  just 
limits,  do  not  put  them  to  any  false  use,  do  not  hold  them  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  other  principles  which  may  be  equally 
a  part  of  the  truth  of  God ;  and  second,  the  duty  of  exer¬ 
cising  Christian  charity  in  our  judgments  of  others  who 
differ  from  us,  that  we  be  willing  to  consider  and  understand 
that  very  exceptionable  speeches  and  doings,  in  those  who 
occupy  a  position  different  from  our  own,  may  originate, 
not  in  conscious  insincerity,  not  in  deliberate  injustice,  but 
in  the  narrow  and  prejudiced  views  and  associations  which 
unhappily  have  obtained  the  mastery  over  them. 

But  to  return  for  a  few  moments  to  the  main  purpose 
of  this  Pastoral  Letter — the  consideration  of  proposed 
changes  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  No  one  denies, 
it  is  presumed,  that  as  the  American  Branch  of  the  Church, 
at  the  time  of  its  independent  organization,  made  certain 
changes  in  the  Prayer  book,  to  adapt  it  to  our  altered 
political  circumstances,  and  availed  itself  of  the  occasion 
“to  establish  such  other  alterations  and  amendments  as 
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were  deemed  expedient,”  yet  with  the  express  and  pointed 
declaration  “  that  this  Church  is  far  from  intending  to  depart 
from  the  Church  of  England  in  any  essential  point  of  doc¬ 
trine,  discipline  or  worship;  or  further  than  local  (/.  e., 
political)  circumstances  require,”  so  of  course  the  Church 
has  now,  and  will  always  have,  the  power  to  modify  within 
certain  limits  her  (Service  Book,  provided  there  be  urgent 
necessity  for  so  doing,  and  provided  also  that  “  no  necessary 
point  of  Doctrine,  Discipline  or  Worship”  be  touched. 

Now,  as  there  can  be  no  further  occasion  to  introduce 
changes  into  our  Prayer  book  for  political  reasons,  all  future 
modifications  that  may  be  proposed  must  have  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  Doctrine,  Discipline,  or  Worship.  We  have  pro¬ 
fessed  our  determination  not  to  depart  from  the  Church  of 
England  in  any  essential  point  touching  either  of  those 
particulars.  And  of  course  we  ought  not  to  and  must  not 
separate  ourselves  from  the  great  Anglican  Communion  by 
any  tampering  with  critical  expressions  in  our  Oliices, 
especially  when  those  expressions,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Baptismal  Ollice,  are  Scriptural,  are  sanctioned  by  general 
use  in  the  Primitive  Church,  and  are  interwoven  with 
fundamental  truths. 

Consider,  my  dear  brethren,  the  immense  importance  of 
our  position  in  Christendom.  We  are  a  part  of  the  great 
Anglican  Communion,  as  it  was  represented  at  Lambeth,  in 
September,  1887.  That  Communion  includes,  of  course, 
not  only  the  Home  Church  of  England  and  all  its  affiliated 
branches  in  Canada,  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  South 
Africa,  in  New  Zealand — in  a  word,  in  all  her  colonies  and 
islands  of  the  sea,  all  round  the  globe,  but  also  the  Church 
in  the  United  States,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland.  This 
great  Communion,  as  we  all  know,  occupies  a  middle 
position  between  the  Papal  Communion  on  the  one  side, 
and  various  religious  systems  of  modern  origin  on  the  other. 
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It  is  Scriptural,  primitive,  catholic.  It  has  a  fully  consti¬ 
tuted  ministry  derived  in  unbroken  succession  from  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,  and  it  has  the  pure  Gospel  as  preached 
by  them.  It  stands  opposed  to  the  novel  inventions  and 
corrupt  practices  brought  upon  the  Church  in  the  middle 
ages;  and,  in  the  witness  it  bears  to  primitive  truth  and 
order,  it  stands  equally  opposed  to  the  imperfect  and  variable 
systems,  and  to  the  sceptical,  rationalistic  tendencies  of 
these  later  centuries. 

The  Anglican  Communion  as  a  whole  is  a  great  witness 
to  the  Truth,  a  great  bulwark  of  the  Faith,  against  error 
on  the  one  side,  and  against  opposite  error  on  the  other 
side.  Its  value  to  the  cause  of  God  in  the  world — its  value 
as  a  witness  and  a  bulwark,  depends  in  large  measure 
upon  its  greatness  and  its  unity.  Much  of  our  importance 
and  influence,  as  a  branch  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
comes  from  our  being  one  with  the  great  Anglican  Commu¬ 
nion,  which  we  can  continue  to  be  only  so  long  as  we  pre¬ 
serve  intact  the  essential  Formularies  of  that  Communion. 
We  have  only  to  recall  to  mind  the  history  of  the  Anglican 
Church  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  showing  among  other 
things,  the  sensitiveness  of  a  large  portion  of  that  Church 
to  all  attacks  upon  the  truths  contained  in  the  -Baptismal 
Office,  to  see  what  would  be  the  efiect  of  the  proposed 
changes  in  that  Office  upon  the  character  and  position  of 
our  branch  of  the  Church.  The  adoption  of  such  unscrip- 
tural  and  uncatholic  changes  would  be  on  our  part  an  act 
of  self-exclusion  from  the  only  reformed  Catholic  Commu¬ 
nion  in  Christendom.  Have  we  never  heard,  or  have  we 
forgotten  the  acknowledgments  made  by  learned  and 
thoughtful  men  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  by  equally 
learned  and  thoughtful  men  from  among  the  non-Episcopal 
bodies,  that,  if  there  is  ever  to  be  any  complete  re-union  of 
Christendom,  it  must  necessarily  be  upon  something  like  the 
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basis  of  the  Anglican  Communion '(  And  if  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  has  placed  us  upon  so  lofty  a  vantage-ground,  in  the 
mean  between  two  opposite  extremes  of  error,  enabling  us 
from  that  vantage-ground  to  bear  a  glorious  double  witness 
to  the  Truth  of  God,  and  to  offer  to  the  whole  Christian 
world  a  basis  on  which  all  may  re-unite,  a  temple  in  which 
dissevered  and  estranged  believers  may  come  together,  and 
find  joy  and  rest  in  the  midst  of  Evangelical  Truth  and 
A]  x>stolic  Order,  if  such  are  the  present  blessedness  and  the 
future  promise  of  the  position  which  a  gracious  Providence 
has  assigned  to  us,  what  must  be  our  blindness  and  folly  to 
degrade  ourselves  from  that  position,  to  forego  at  once  the 
dignity  and  the  hope  of  our  great  inheritance,  by  substituting 
the  base  metal  of  modern  systems  for  the  pure  gold  of 
primitive  Truth! 

It  will  require  but  a  little  reflection  to  carry  any  intelli¬ 
gent  and  impartial  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  if,  for  any 
reason,  it  shall  ever  become  expedient  to  enter  upon  the 
work  of  revising  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  it  is  a  work 
which  must  be  undertaken  unitedly  by  the  whole  Anglican 
Communion.  It  would  be  a  work  in  which  we  ought  to  do 
nothing  without  the  counsel,  the  consent,  and  concurrence 
of  the  Fathers  and  Brethren  of  our  Mother  Church  and  of 
all  the  affiliated  branches.  It  is  a  thing  not  likely  to  be 
undertaken  in  our  day.  The  reasons  for  it  must  be  very 
different  from  any  now  offered.  But  whenever  a  task  so 
very  critical  and  momentous  is  to  be  taken  in  hand,  it  must 
be  with  the  united  counsels  and  authority  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  one  body.  We  cannot  afford  to  separate 
ourselves  from  our  brethren.  If  a  book  which  in  its  main 
features  has  stood  the  test  of  ages,  is  to  be  touched  at  all, 
it  ought  not  to  be  done  with  only  the  narrow  views  and  par¬ 
tial  judgments  of  one  country  and  one  period  of  ephemeral 
excitement. 
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The  revision  to  which  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
subjected,  when  the  Church  was  fully  organized  in  this 
country,  should  serve  us  quite  as  much  for  warning  as  for 
encouragement.  For  political  reasons,  some  revision  was 
then  necessary.  No  such  reason  applies  now.  I  beg  to 
quote  some  words  which  I  addressed  to  the  Convention 
of  this  Diocese  in  1808:  “When  we  began  our  career,  in 
our  very  first  year,  we  took  some  liberties  with  the  Prayer 
jbook  of  our  Mother  Church,  which  we  found  in  our  hands. 
Nothing  vital  was  changed.  No  article  of  the  faith,  no 
essential  point  of  order  was  touched.  In  some  things  the 
work  of  revision  was  fortunate;  in  others, not  so  very  happy. 
Our  changes,  slight  as  they  were,  excited  the  anxiety  of 
the  Mother  Church  ;  and  abundant  and  satisfactory  as  have 
been  the  testimonies  of  sympathy  and  regard  received  by 
us  from  that  Church  since,  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  confessed 
that  those  feelings  of  solicitude — of  distrust,  if  you  please — 
have  never  yet  been  entirely  removed  from  the  mind  of  all 
her  members.”  The  changes  made  at  that  time  in  the  Te 
Deum  and  in  the  Litany  were  not  in  the  best  taste,  and 
they  tended  to  obscure  the  expression  of  the  great  truths 
involved  in  them.  The  omission  made  in  the  “  Order  for 
the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  ”  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
Opinions,  no  doubt,  will  differ  concerning  the  omission  of 
the  Athanasian  creed :  but  it  is  believed  that  most  persons 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Christianity  and 
with  the  office  of  the  Church  makes  them  at  all  competent 
to  judge  in  such  a  matter,  will  concur  in  the  view  that  a 
change  so  very  serious  ought  not  to  have  been  made  at 
such  a  time  and  in  such  a  manner. 

Two  other  modifications  were  sanctioned  which  very 
probably  will  be  pleaded  as  precedents  for  the  proposed 
introduction  of  alternate  phrases  into  the  baptismal  office. 
But  by  most  considerate  persons  those  modifications  will 
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be  regarded  rather  as  mistakes  to  be  guarded  against  than 
as  examples  to  be  followed.  Reference  is  here  made  of 
course  to  the  permission  given  to  omit  the  sign  of  the  cross 
in  baptism,  together  with  the  significant  and  important 
sentence  accompanying  it,  when  those  who  present  the 
infant,  or  who  come  as  adults  to  baptism,  shall  desire  it; 
and  also  to  the  permission  given  to  the  minister  to  omit 
altogether  or  to  change  the  language  of  the  article  in  the 
creed  declaring  the  “  descent  into  hell.”  The  Church  i$ 
the  teacher  and  the  guide  of  her  children.  It  is  her  office 
to  relieve  their  perplexities  and  to  lead  them  in  the  right 
way.  Objections  to  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
baptism  can  only  spring  from  gross  ignorance  and  preju¬ 
dice.  It  is  a  monstrous  absurdity.  Instead  of  yielding  to 
such  prejudice,  or  leaving  such  a  question  to  the  hap¬ 
hazard  fancies  of  any  narrow-minded  candidate  for  her 
privileges,  the  Church  should  make  it  the  duty  of  her  min¬ 
isters  to  instruct  the  people,  and  so  to  render  them  less  unfit 
to  be  numbered  among-  her  children.  To  receive  into  her 
household  those  who  will  not  conform  to  her  ways,  nor 
submit  their  ignorant  judgments  to  her  authority,  is  merely 
to  take  into  her  arms  rebellious  wills  that  upon  the  first 
fair  occasion  will  rise  up  against  her.  So  with  regard  to 
the  article  in  the  creed.  It  rests  upon  the  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  of  Catholic  consent,  or  it  does  not.  It 
should  be  in  the  creed  without  qualification,  or  wholly  out 
of  it.  It  is  the  office  and  duty  of  the  Church,  not  to  offer 
a  choice  of  beliefs  to  the  capricious  unenlightened  prefer¬ 
ences  of  her  children,  but  upon  sufficient  grounds  to  teach 
them  positively  what  they  are  to  believe.  In  two  of  the 
ancient  creeds  used  by  our  Mother  Church,  and  as  used  in 
the  ages  all  along,  the  article  in  question  stood  without 
qualification,  as  much  enjoined  upon  the  conscience  of  the  1 
faithful  as  was  any  other  article  in  those  creeds.  Indeed, 
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to  deny  that  our  blessed  Lord  “  descended  into  hell,”  in  the 
true  meaning  of  that  clause,  is  to  deny  that  He  took  upon 
Him  in  all  things,  except  sin,  the  conditions  of  humanity  in 
death  as  well  as  in  life — a  thing  absolutely  indispensable  to 
the  completion  of  the  work  of  our  redemption.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  regretted  that  the  venerated  fathers  of  our 
American  branch  of  the  Church  did  not  take  the  Apostles’ 
creed  simply  as  they  found  it,  and  as  they  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  use  it  previous  to  the  revolution. 

It  can  hardly  be  needful  for  me  to  say  that  toward  those 
venerable  fathers  I  cherish  none  but  feelings  of  reverence 
and  affection.  They  were  able  and  godly  men.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  great  difficulties  of  the  time  in  which  they  lived. 
I  bless  God  for  their  labors.  I  am  devoutly  grateful  for 
the  rich  inheritance  which  they  left  to  us  ;  but  the  merits 
of  our  American  Prayer  book  do  not  consist  in  the  excep¬ 
tional  discretion  allowed  to  the  minister  in  the  two  cases  I 
have  now  referred  to.  The  departures,  in  these  two 
instances,  from  the  Prayer  book  of  our  Mother  Church, 
and  from  all  antecedent  use,  were  not  examples  of  change 
which  we  ought  to  be  ambitious  to  imitate.  Thev  did  not 
proceed  upon  a  principle  which  we  can  ever  wish  to  see 
further  applied  to  the  ministrations  of  God’s  Church — 
especially  in  parts  so  vital  as  the  creed  and  the  baptismal 
office. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  permission  given  to  the  minister 
in  these  twro  instances  in  our  American  Prayer  book,  has 
proved,  in  its  effect  upon  the  general  use  of  the  Church, 
almost  wholly  nugatory.  Happily,  the  intelligence  and  right 
feeling  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people  have  been  such, 
especially  in  these  later  years,  as  to  exclude  irregularities 
in  these  respects.  A  departure  from  the  ordinary  use  is 
hardly  ever  heard  of ;  but  the  introduction  of  such  a  novel 
feature  into  the  rubrics  of  our  American  book  is  neverthe- 
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less  erroneous  in  principle,  and  its  influence,  if  it  could  ever 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  precedent,  would  be  pernicious 
and  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 

We  have  not  yet  been  informed  what  the  proposed 
alternate  phrase  in  the  baptismal  office  is  intended  to  be. 
To  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  ask  for  it, 
the  new  phrase  must  of  course  convey  a  meaning  distinctly 
different  from  that  which  lies  upon  the  very  surface  of  the 
Scriptural  and  primitive  formula  which  is  now  in  thp 
baptismal  office,  and  which  has  been  used  by  the  faithful  in 
all  ages.  What  are  to  be  the  terms  of  that  new  formula? 
Who  will  venture  to  propose  them  ?  When  one  phrase 
shall  have  been  proposed  by  one,  and  another  by  another, 
how  many  will  be  found  to  agree  in  any  one  of  them  ? 
Could  the  terms  of  any  such  alternate  phrase  ever  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  proposers,  and  could  it  then,  by  some 
strange  miracle,  obtain  approval  and  adoption  by  the 
Supreme  Council  of  our  branch  of  the  Church,  it  would 
have  to  be  inserted  in  the  confirmation  office  and  in  other 
collects.  Would  that  be  a  change  of  little  significance,  or 
of  little  consequence !  Would  the  allowance  of  that  r 
alternate  phrase  become  a  practical  nullity  like  the  permis¬ 
sion  to  omit  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism?  By  no 
means.  The  class  of  persons  who  have  been  able  to  bring 
themselves  to  appear  before  the  public,  asking  for  such  an 
alternate  phrase,  would  be  sure  to  use  it,  and  not  only  to 
use,  but  to  plead  for  it,  to  make  a  party  cry  out  of  it,  and 
to  urge  it  as  the  one  sign  of  true  godliness  upon  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  all  whom  they  could  reach  and  influence.  They 
would  give  no  money  to  build  a  church,  or  to  support  a 
missionary,  except  upon  the  condition  that  that  phrase,  and 
no  other,  shall  be  used  in  that  church  or  by  that  missionary  ? 
This  may  appear  to  be  an  extravagant  supposition;  but< 
illustrations  of  this  kind  of  conditional  giving  are  even  now 
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abundant  on  all  sides  of  us.  The  very  permission  to  intro¬ 
duce  such  an  alternate  phrase,  given  with  the  whole  weight 
of  the  Church’s  authority,  (were  so  absurd  a  thing  sup- 
posable,)  would  imply  that  there  is  reasonable  ground  of 
objection  to  the  language  which  the  Church  has  always 
hitherto  employed,  and  it  would  cast  discredit  upon  that 
language,  and  in  so  doing  would  cast  discredit  upon  Scrip¬ 
tural  language  and  upon  primitive  truth,  and  at  the  same 
^time  give  encouragement  to  the  use  of  the  “  alternate 
phrase.” 

That  the  interpolated  phrase  would  not  prove  to  be  a 
practical  nullity,  wre  may  learn  from  what  has  happened  in 
the  case  of  the  alternate  phrase  introduced  into  the  ordinal 
in  our  American  Prayer  book.  In  the  English  book,  as  is 
well  known,  there  is  but  one  form  used  in  the  ordination 
of  priests,  the  one  form  used  by  the  Church  for  hundreds 
of  years  before  and  since  the  Reformation.  The  compilers 
of  our  American  Prayer  book,  out  of  tenderness  to  the 
ignorance  and  prejudice  that  surrounded  them,  were  in¬ 
duced  to  take  the  very  serious  step  of  introducing  into  the 
ordinal  an  alternate  form ;  and  the  result  is,  that  at  least 
one-quarter  or  one-third  part  of  our  clergy  have  been 
ordained,  not  with  that  which  is  the  only  form  in  the 
Church  of  England,  but  with  the  alternate  form  newly 
introduced  into  our  Prayer  book !  By  many  this  will  be 
regarded  as  a  trivial  matter,  and  the  newly  introduced 
phrase  will  be  considered  by  them  as  an  improvement,  but 
by  a  large  portion  of  our  brethren  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  so  regarded.  It  seems  a  remark¬ 
able  circumstance  that  no  alternate  phrase  was  introduced 
into  the  form  for  consecrating  Bishops,  since  the  critical 
words,  “Receive  the  Holy  Ghost ” — which  objectors  wish 
to  avoid  using — occur  of  course  there  as  well  as  in  the 
form  for  ordaining  priests. 
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I  am  very  far  from  intending  to  intimate  any  doubt  as  * 
to  the  validity  of  the  orders  of  those  priests  who  were 
ordained  with  the  use  of  this  alternate  form;  but  I  believe 
there  are  a  very  great  many  others  who  will  agree  in  a 
feeling  of  deep  thankfulness  that  their  case  was  different — 
that  the  words  pronounced  over  them  in  the  solemn  moment 
of  their  elevation  to  the  priest’s  office  were  the  words  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  which,  for  the  momentous  purposes  of 
that  awful  function,  had  been  in  use  and  authority  in  the^ 
Church  of  God  through  long  centuries. 

Again,  I  beg  to  say  that  1  appreciate  the  difficulties  of 
the  times  in  which  our  Prayer  book  had  to  be  revised,  and 
in  which  it  was  settled  in  its  present  form.  I  am  not  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  views  of  those  venerable  men  who  proposed 
and  urged  certain  changes,  nor  of  the  views  of  those  other 
venerable  men  who  thought  it  their  duty,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  they  were  placed,  to  yield  their  own 
preferences,  and  to  concur  in  adopting  the  proposed  altera¬ 
tions.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  those  reverend  fathers  to 
express  the  opinion  that,  had  the  necessity  of  discussing 
those  questions  been  laid  upon  the  American  Church  of  the 
present  day,  (upon  the  last  General  Convention,  for  exam¬ 
ple,)  the  result  would  have  been  very  different,  not  because 
the  men  in  the  last  General  Convention  were  wiser  or  better 
than  the  fathers  in  our  first  Church  Assemblies — far  from 
it ;  but  because  the  circumstances  would  have  been  more 
favorable  to  a  wise  and  just  conclusion.  That  alternate 
form,  it  is  believed,  would  not  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Ordinal. 

And  in  this  connection  another  thought  will  occur  to 
every  considerate  person.  The  nine  Bishops  propose  to 
open  the  Prayer  book  for  revision  ;  but  they  intimate  that 
they  contemplate  no  more  than  the  single  change,  to  con-  4 
sist  in  the  introduction  of  an  alternate  ohrase  into  the 
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baptism  office.  But  if  the  work  of  revision  be  once  entered 
upon,  can  they  control  it '(  Can  they  assure  themselves  or 
their  friends  that  that  revision  would  be  confined  to  one 
solitary  item,  or  that  changes,  if  once  begun,  would  move 
only  in  the  direction  they  prefer,  i.  e.,  toward  the  doctrines 
of  non-Episcopal  bodies,  rather  than  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  1  Let  any  one  reflect  upon  the  character  of  the  last 
General  Convention,  and  he  may  readily  convince  himself 
that  if  the  Supreme  Council  of  our  branch  of  the  Church 
\vere  once  persuaded  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  revising 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  (which  I  trust  it  will  not  be 
for  years  to  come,)  it  would  begin  by  reclaiming  what  it 
has  lost,  not  by  diluting  and  debasing  what  it  has,  through 
the  mercy  of  God,  retained.  It  would  remit  the  short  form 
of  absolution,  the  absolution  proper  to  the  communion  office, 
where  it  belongs,  and  never  allow  it  to  be  used  in  a  mixed 
congregation,  consisting  largely  of  non-communicants.  It 
would  strike  out  the  alternate  form  in  the  ordination  of 
priests.  It  would  restore  the  lost  parts  of  the  office  for  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick.  It  would  bring  back  to  the  Te 
Deum  and  the  Litany  those  pregnant  words  which  express 
what  was  meant  to  be  expressed  by  the  Saints  who  com¬ 
posed  them.  It  would  replace  in  the  catechism  the  emphatic 
and  positive  “Verily  and  indeed .”  Probably  it  would 
insist  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Athanasian  creed. 
Certainly  it  would  make  all  haste  to  re-insert  among  the 
Church’s  choicest  treasures  those  exquisite,  those  seraphic 
pieces  of  inspired  devotion — the  Magnificat  and  the  J\unc 
dimittis.  The  present  permission  to  omit  an  article  of  the 
Apostles’  creed,  or  in  baptism  to  refrain  from  the  sign  of 
the  cross  before  a  captious  objector,  would  be  stricken  out. 
In  a  word,  the  Supreme  Council  of  this  Church,  if  ever 
constrained  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  undertake  the  revision 
of  her  service-book,  would  make  it  more  primitive  and 
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catholic. — not  less  so.  She  would  assert  her  title  to  all 
that  she  ought  to  have  inherited  from  her  mother ;  she 
would  not  suffer  to  be  lost  or  overlaid  with  dross  one  single 
one  of  the  ancient  precious  things  she  has  been  enabled  to 
retain.  Multitudes  of  her  counsellors  are  now  wise  enough 
to  know  that  if  she  would  prove  impregnable — yea,  irre¬ 
sistible — against  mediaeval  inventions  on  the  one  side,  and 
against  rationalistic  pretensions  and  vagaries  on  the  other, 
she  must  be  true  to  her  Catholic  principles,  and  establish 
herself  immovably  upon  her  old  Catholic  foundations. 

The  few  remarks  just  now  made  (and  they  might  have 
been  greatly  extended)  have  been  thrown  out  in  order  to 
show  what  would  necessarily  be  the  direction,  the  breadth, 
and  extent  of  the  work  of  revision,  should  any  such  work 
ibe  seriously  entered  upon  by  our  Church,  and  so  to  point 
•out  to  our  brethren,  the  nine  Bishops,  and  to  their  friends, 
that,  with  their  views  and  wishes,  they  can  have  no  interest 
in  asking  our  General  Convention  to  undertake  the  task  of 
revising  the  Prayer  book !  Whenever  any  such  revision 
shall  take  place,  it  will  not  be  to  obscure  the  truth  which 
has  ever  been  in  the  Church  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in 
ideas  and  modes  of  thought  derived  from  the  sects.  It 
will  be  to  vindicate  the  ancient  truth  of  our  branch  of  the 
Church,  and  to  establish  it  more  thoroughly  on  its  old  foun¬ 
dations.  If  two-thirds  of  the  Bishops  and  three-fourths  of 
our  dioceses  may  be  expected  to  act  according  to  their 
principles — which  they  hold  to  be  the  genuine  principles  of 
this  Church — then  may  we  be  assured  that  their  action, 
should  they  ever  feel  constrained  to  act  in  such  a  matter, 
would  be  neither  toward  Romanism  nor  toward  sectarian¬ 
ism.  It  would  be  churchly  action,  tending  to  a  fuller 
realization  and  a  fuller  expression  (if  that  be  possible)  of 
the  truth  proper  to  the  Church;  the  truth  as  held  in  the 
Primitive  Church  and  re-asserted  at  the  Reformation ;  the 
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broad,  genial  Catholic  truth  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Few  things  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  this  country 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  seemed  to  me  so 
remarkable  as  the  rapid  progress  of  opinion  among  her 
members.  That  progress  has  been  neither  toward  Roman¬ 
ism  nor  toward  sectarianism.  It  has  been  a  rapid  progress 
toward  a  clearer  comprehension,  a  more  distinct  assertion, 
i  and  a  more  general  reception  of  her  own  proper  principles — 
her  principles  as  Catholic,  but  not  Romish ;  as  evangelical, 
but  not  sectarian.  It  has  been  a  progress,  in  consequence 
of  which  she  more  correctly  understands  and  asserts  her¬ 
self,  and  so  more  correctly  understands  and  teaches  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  and  Primitive  Church.  It  is  a  progress 
in  virtue  of  which  she  is  stronger  to-day  against  the  errors 
on  either  side  of  her.  Will  she  be  likely  to  stoop  from 
her  high  course  now  to  take  into  her  system  spurious 
things  gathered  from  the  narrow  religionisms  of  the  day  I 
Will  she  have  anything  to  do  with  the  pestilent  doctrines 
which  already  in  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  have  been  busy  for  three  hundred  years,  driving  men 
into  still  direr  heresy  and  into  infidelity!  Never!  never! 

But  it  may  be  asked  what  then  are  they  to  do  who 
threaten  so  violently  as  to  what  steps  they  will  take  if  their 
extravagant  demands  are  not  complied  with  !  I  answer, 
they  who  threaten  would  do  well  to  return  to  a  better 
mind.  It  will  better  become  them  to  study  more  dispas¬ 
sionately  the  teaching  of  that  Church  of  which  they  have 
sworn  to  be  faithful  ministers  and  obedient  children ;  to 
recall  to  mind  the  vows  they  have  made  in  accepting  the 
trust  committed  to  them ;  and  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the 
humble  and  earnest  discharge  of  their  duties  in  that  state  of 
life  to  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  call  them.  If  there 
are  any  who  are  incorrigible;  any  who  are  “so  burdened 
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and  distressed  in  the  use  of  certain  expressions  in  our  for¬ 
mularies  ”  which  have  been  fervently  used  by  holy  men 
before  them,  that  they  cannot  remain  in  the  Church  quietly 
and  with  a  good  conscience,  then  by  all  means  let  them 
depart.  Theirs  is  the  loss  and  the  peril.  As  for  the 
Church,  she  is  better  without  them,  unless  they  can  remain 
in  her  as  dutiful  and  obedient  children.  The  great  distin¬ 
guishing  feature  of  the  Church  is  her  breadth  and  her 
moderation.  They  must  be  unreasonable  indeed,  who 
cannot  dwell  peaceably  and  comfortably  within  her  courts.  * 
Within  the  last  thirty  years,  very  large  numbers  of  people 
have  been  absorbed  into  the  Church  from  surrounding 
bodies.  In  most  cases  those  who  have  been  received  by 
her  have  cordially  adopted  her  principles,  and  conformed 
themselves  to  her  ways  and  habits  of  thought.  But  the 
laws  that  apply  to  the  Church  are  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  laws  that  govern  the  human  constitution.  If  the  mate¬ 
rials  taken  into  the  system  cannot  by  any  possibility  be 
assimilated,  they  had  better  be  thrown  off!  And  this  is 
equally  true  whether  the  incongruities  have  affinity  for 
extremes  on  the  one  side,  or  for  extremes  on  the  other  side  1 
But  while  I  say  these  things  deliberately  and  firmly,  let 
me,  in  conclusion,  most  affectionately  remind  my  Brethren 
of  the  Clergy  and  of  the  Laity,  that,  during  the  more  than 
fifteen  years  of  my  Episcopate,  I  have,  in  all  my  communi¬ 
cations  to  you,  maintained  one  uniform  tone  towards  those 
different  phases  of  opinion  which  we  hold  to  be  allowable 
within  the  Church :  I  have  earnestly  inculcated  gentleness, 
tenderness,  toleration,  comprehensive  sympathies.  There 
are  brethren  on  all  sides  of  me,  differing  much  among 
themselves  in  habits  of  thought,  whom  I  love  with  a  warmth 
of  affection  very  little  dependent  on  what  may  happen  to  be 
their  peculiar  views.  I  love  them  because  they  are  true¬ 
hearted,  Christian  men,  earnestly  and  honestly  working  for 
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Christ  and  His  Church.  Certainly,  I  desire  to  see  the 
Clergy  and  the  Laity  doing  all  things  in  a  dutiful  and  loyal 
spirit  toward  the  Church,  working,  as  far  as  possible, 
according  to  her  principles  ;  but  I  have  no  ambition  to  see 
the  minds  of  all  her  children  cast  in  precisely  the  same 
mould. 

It  can  hardly  be  needful  to  add  that  toward  Christian 
Brethren  of  the  religious  bodies  around  us,  my  endeavor 
has  always  been,  so  far  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak,  to 
encourage  charitable  thoughts.  Among  them  much  Chris¬ 
tian  earnestness  and  many  beautiful  examples  of  Christian 
character  are  to  be  seen.  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  I 
found  myself  seated  by  the  side  of  a  venerable  and  eminent 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Body.  A  quiet  conversation 
of  half  an  hour  afforded  me  no  common  satisfaction.  There 
was  something  peculiarly  engaging  in  the  gentleness,  be¬ 
nignity,  and  simplicity  of  his  bearing — in  his  pure  spirit  and 
admirable  sense.  I  felt  that  I  could  be  very  content  to  take 
my  place  after  him,  if  in  God’s  mercy  it  might  be  so,  in 
passing  within  the  gates  of  the  Heavenly  City.  But  does 
this  imply  that  I  am  obliged  to  embrace  his  doctrinal  views, 
or  to  accept  his  ecclesiastical  system  I  Surely,  no.  And 
much  less  can  it  imply  that  I  am  bound  to  encourage  amal¬ 
gamations  with  different  religious  bodies  in  undertakings 
where  there  can  be  no  union  without  some  direct  or  indirect 
suppression  of  the  truth. 

My  dear  brethren,  I  conclude  as  I  began  this  Pastoral 
Letter,  which  has  become  much  longer  than  I  intended : — 
I  have  spoken  with  no  feeling  of  alarm,  and  certainly  with 
no  feeling  of  unkindness.  It  was  due  to  truth,  and  to  the 
interests  of  the  Church  that  I  should  speak  plainly.  1  have 
felt  that  a  timely  warning  to  the  Diocese  in  regard  to  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  recent  attacks  upon  the  Prayer 
book,  and  especially  of  the  propositions  to  introduce  new 
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matter  into  it,  might  be  the  means,  under  God,  of  preventing 
some  excellent  persons  from  hastily  committing  themselves 
to  untenable  positions — positions  which  they  would  soon 
perceive  could  not  be  maintained,  and  which  they  would 
deeply  regret  having  ever  assumed.  My  concern,  as  I  said 
at  first,  is  not  for  the  Church  at  large,  but  for  the  painful 
trials  that  may  come  upon  individuals  in  consequence  of 
impulsive,  ill-considered  action.  May  God  in  his  great 
mercy  preserve  them  from  the  peril  by  turning  aside  their 
feet  from  rash  and  violent  counsels ! 

Toward  the  nine  Bishops  who  have  been  induced  to  put 
their  names  to  that  most  unfortunate  circular,  I  cherish 
none  but  kind  and  respectful  feelings.  Toward  one  of 
them,  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Virginia  (I  hope  it  may  not 
be  deemed  invidious  towards  the  others  to  say  so),  I  have 
of  late  years  felt  myself  drawn  with  especial  feelings  of 
affection  and  admiration.  In  every  situation  in  which  I 
have  seen  him  there  has  been  a  delicacy  and  gentleness,  an 
elevated  Christian  courtesy,  which  could  not  but  touch  the 
hearts  of  those  who  had  occasion  to  communicate  with  him. 
Long  may  he  be  spared  to  his  Diocese  and  to  t-he  Church 
at  large.  May  he  and  his  esteemed  associates  live  to  see 
how  completely  their  fears  could  be  disappointed,  and  how 
serenely  and  triumphantly  the  Church,  under  the  guidance 
and  protection  of  her  Lord,  could  move  on  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  her  great  work. 

It  is  believed  that  the  number  of  those  who  are  committed 
to  extreme  measures  is  in  reality  extremely  small.  Some 
of  them  will  become  convinced  of  their  error.  1  scarcely 
know  their  names,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  be  informed. 
Believing  that  I  shall  not  fail  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
everything  which  it  is  really  important  for  me  to  know,  1 
systematically  refrain  from  all  reading  which  may  bring 
before  me  painful  details.  Some  things  1  am  constrained 
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to  do,  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  order ;  but  beyond  that  1 
wish  to  hear  of  no  word  or  act  which  can  give  me  unfavor¬ 
able  impressions  respecting  any  member  of  my  diocese.  I 
retain  no  memory  of  such  things.  One  thing  I  have  always 
resolved — that,  God  helping  me,  I  would  always  be  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  not  the  Bishop  of  a  party. 
There  is  not  a  clergyman  in  the  Diocese  in  whom  I  do  not 
feel  a  tender  and  affectionate  interest.  May  the  blessed 
Spirit  of  Truth  and  Peace  rest  upon  them  more  and  more, 
and  guide  and  animate  them  in  the  right  way ! 

Beloved  brethren !  let  us  rise  to  the  contemplation  of 
higher  things.  Let  us  draw  nearer  to  our  adorable  Lord, 
and  amid  the  light  and  joy  that  come  from  His  ineffable 
presence  rekindle  our  souls  for  nobler  sacrifices  and  efforts 
in  His  service. 

Beseeching  Almighty  God  to  bestow  His  richest  blessings 
upon  you, 

I  remain  always, 

Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Bishop, 

HORATIO  POTTER, 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York. 


New  York,  Nov.  12,  1869. 
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A.  REVIEW. 


THE  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Hew  York,  having 
received  a  letter  signed  by  nine  of  his  brother 
Bishops,  proposing  the  allowing  of  liberty  to  use  an 
alternate'  phrase  or  some  equivalent  modification  in  the 
Office  for  the  Ministration  of  Baptism  of  Infants,  has 
issued  a  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  his 
Diocese  in  reference  thereto.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
question  the  right  of  a  Bishop  to  choose  his  own  man¬ 
ner  of  conveying  his  views  to  the  people  placed  under 
his  spiritual  charge,  and  would  be  far  from  intruding 
into  any  matters  purely  diocesan,  whether  the  Bishop’s 
mode  appeared  to  our  judgment  advisable  or  not.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Letter  before  us  peculiar  to  the 
Diocese  of  Hew  York.  The  subject-matter  is  general, 
not  local.  It  respects  every  diocese  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  must  be 
decided  by  the  General  Convention,  where  each  diocese 
is  equally  represented.  The  letter  is  evidently  a  reply 
to  the  printed  note  of  the  nine  Bishops,  and  a  summary 
denial.  They  receive  their  answer  without  the  delay  of 
waiting  for  the  assembling  of  a  General  Convention. 

The  matter  is  disposed  of — settled  at  once,  and 
peremptorily.  So  prompt  and  positive,  so  curt  and 

unhesitating  is  the  non  possumus,  that  the  note  is 
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answered  within  forty-eight  hours  after  it  met  the 
Bishop’s  indignant  glance,  and  that,  too,  although  he 
had  just  returned  exhausted  from  a  distant  duty.  Is 
there  aught  in  the  position  of  the  Bishop  of  New 
York  which  demands  and  justifies  the  manner  and 
tone  of  this  remarkable  paper  ?  Have  we  a  new  Rome 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  whose  Episcopal  head  is 
judge  of  controversies?  Great  as  is  our  regard  for  the 
many  eminent  clergymen  and  laymen  of  the  Diocese 
of  New  York,  and  highly  as  we  esteem  the  personal 
character  of  its  diocesan,  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
recognize  any  metropolitical  see  or  patriarchate.  The 
question  is  not  finally  settled  for  us,  we  trust  not  for 
the  Church,  hy  the  vpse  dixit  of  our  respected  brother. 
In  spite  of  “  the  prompt,  if  not  indignant  denial  re¬ 
turned,”  not  “  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  our  branch 
of  the  Church,”  but  by  its  self-appointed  prolocutor, 
we  are  unable  to  see  that  the  relief  requested  “  is  an 
absolute  impossibility  ”  — and  if  there  be  “  an  hundred 
reasons  for  such  denial,”  we  do  not  find  them  in  the 
Pastoral. 

Are  the  nine  Bishops  who  have  united  in  this  applica¬ 
tion,  so  deficient  in  knowledge,  experience,  and  intelli¬ 
gent  attachment  to  the  Church  in  which  they  have  been 
intrusted  with  office,  that  they  are  not  entitled  even  to 
a  hearing?  Is  their  deliberate  and  respectful  appeal  to 
be  thrust  aside  thus  rudely,  without  even  listening  to 
their  arguments  ?  Is  it  not  becoming  in  one,  who  will 
be  called  upon  to  act  as  legislator,  to  hearken  to  the 
other  side,  and  maturely  consider  the  case,  before  pro¬ 
nouncing  his  opinion?  When  Stephen  was  addressing 
the  Sanhedrin,  “they  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice  and 
stopped  their  ears.”  If  we  have  formed  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion,  and  are  determined  that  nothing  shall  change 
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it,  we  may  find  it  convenient  to  stop  our  ears.  And 
when  a  person  has  once  committed  himself  in  print, 
and  has  taken  his  position  before  the  world,  he  is  but 
little  more  open  to  conviction  than  if  his  ears  were 
closed. 

The  writer  of  the  Pastoral  “  read  the  document  before 
him  with  astonishment  and  grief.”  He  has  been  emi¬ 
nently  successful  in  awakening  like  emotions  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  his  own  readers.  Unhappily,  these 
feelings  have  been  experienced  of  late  years  by  many 
of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  Sermons  have  been  preached  and  books  pub¬ 
lished  by  some  of  the  Clergy,  and  an  imitation  of  Rom¬ 
ish  ceremonies  exhibited  in  some  of  the  churches  of  the 
Diocese  from  whence  this  letter  emanates,  which  have 
exceedingly  astonished  and  grieved  the  hearts  of  multi¬ 
tudes.  These  things  have  been  matters  of  public  scan¬ 
dal,  arresting  the  notice  of  the  world,  spread  abroad 
everywhere  by  the  press,  copied  by  petty  imitators, 
dividing  and  troubling  the  Church  in  remote  Dioceses. 
Every  part  of  the  land  has  felt  the  baneful  infection. 
Ho  pastoral  letter  has  rebuked  these  pernicious  errors 
and  irregularities.  Ho  vehement  remonstrance  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  those  who  have  been  disgracing  the  fair  fame 
of  the  Church,  and  substituting  superstitious  vanities 
for  her  reverent  worship  and  doctrine  undefiled.  But 
when  nine  of  her  Bishops  propose  a  slight  modification 
of  a  single  office,  the  author  of  the  Pastoral  can  scarce 
give  sleep  to  his  eyes  until  he  shuts  the  door  in  their 
face  with  precipitancy,  almost  with  scorn. 

How,  what  is  the  proposal  that  has  so  greatly  moved 
the  Bishop  of  Hew  York,  and  drawn  down  upon  us  so 
heavy  a  censure  ?  Do  we  ask  for  any  sweeping  changes  ? 
For  the  blotting  out  of  an  Article?  For  the  mutilation 
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of  a  Creed ?  For  extensive  revision  ?  Not  at  all.  We 
express  our  conviction  that  “  if  alternate  phrases  or 
some  equivalent  modification,  he  allowed  m  the  Office 
for  Infant  Baptism,  the  pressing  necessity  would  be 
met,  and  a  measure  of  relief  be  afforded  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church.  This 
movement,  Bishop  Potter  predicts,  will  end  m  “  a  mor¬ 
tifying  discomfiture If  it  prove  that  we  have  reckoned  ( 
too  confidently  upon  the  magnanimity,  wisdom,  and 
brotherly  kindness  of  the  General  Convention,  we  shall 
certainly  he  grieved  and  mortified.  But  it  will  he  as 
members  of  the  body,  feeling  our  share  in  a  general 
calamity,  and  not  for  the  course  which  we  were  induced 
to  take  by  clear  convictions  of  duty.  Whatever  the 
issue,  to  have  made  the  effort  will  he  to  the  movers  only 
cause  for  satisfaction  and  thankfulness. 

Bishop  Potter  marvels  that,  “  before  putting  our 
names  to  such  a  document,  we  did  not  pause  to  think 
of  the  long  line  of  worthies,  saintly  men,  in  the  Angli¬ 
can  Church  and  in  our  own  —  men  of  pre-eminent  faith, 
devotion,  and  holiness,  who  loved  the  Prayer-Book  as 
they  loved  their  spiritual  life.”  Possibly  the  signers  of 
the  document  did  pause,  and  satisfied  themselves  that 
the  step  taken  was  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  and 
judgments  of  many  of  these  venerated  men,  and  would 
have  received  their  cordial  approval.  .  And  if  Bishop 
Potter  had  paused ,  before  sending  out  his  hasty  effusion, 
he  would  scarcely  have  written  some  of  those  names 
before  the  query,  “What  would  they  have  thought  of 
such  propositions?  ”  seeing  that,  in  the  case  of  one  of 
them  at  least,  we  have  the  record  of  action  that  goes 
much  beyond  our  present  request.  But  to  what  purpose 
this  catalogue  of  venerable  names?  Why  are  they 
brought  forward  ?  To  sustain  the  Bishop’s  argument 
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it  must  be  shown,  not  merely  that  they  loved  and  prized 
the  Prayer-Book,  but  that  they  held  it  to  be  incapable 
of  the  least  emendation.  This  is  the  assumption  at  the 
outset  of  the  Pastoral  Letter.  There  could  not  be  more 
surprise  expressed  if  the  proposal  had  been  to  omit  or 
alter  one  of  the  Books  of  Holy  Scripture.  Indeed,  this 
is  much  the  way  that  any  suggestion  of  the  kind  is  now 
treated.  It  was  not  so  formerly.  So  far  from  it  being 
deemed  a  sacrilege  to  touch  the  Liturgy  in  the  smallest 
point,  it  has  undergone  repeated  revisions.  Its  com¬ 
pilers  or  revisers  never  claimed  infallibility,  or  placed 
their  work  on  the  same  level  with  the  Bible.  The 
Preface,  both  of  the  English  and  of  the  American  Book, 
asserts  the  right  and  the  duty  of  revision.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Preface  declares  that  “the  particular  forms  of  divine 
worship,  and  the  rites  and  ceremonies  appointed  to  be 
used  therein,  being  things  in  their  own  nature  indif¬ 
ferent  and  alterable  and  so  acknowledged,  it  is  but  rea¬ 
sonable  that  upon  weighty  and  important  considera¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  various  exigency  of  times  and 
occasions,  such  changes  and  alterations  should  be  made 
therein  as  to  those  that  are  in  place  of  authority  should 
from  time  to  time  seem  either  necessary  or  expedient.” 
Sufficient  causes  for  such  changes  are  declared  to  be, 
“  the  preservation  of  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church, 
the  procuring  of  reverence  and  exciting  of  piety  and 
devotion  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  the  cutting 
off  occasion  from  them  that  seek  occasion  of  cavil  or 
quarrel  against  the  Liturgy.”  With  this  reasonable 
sentiment  the  judgment  of  the  fathers  of  the  American 
Church  fully  coincided.  When  called  to  make  such 
changes  as  were  required  by  new  civil  relations,  tliey 
tell  us :  “  They  could  not  but  embrace,  with  gratitude 
to  Almighty  God,  the  happy  occasion  that  was  afforded 
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to  them,  uninfluenced  and  unrestrained  by  any  worldly 
authority  whatever,  to  take  a  further  review  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  service,  and  to  establish  such  other  alterations  and 
amendments  therein  as  might  be  deemed  expedient.” 
As  the  saintly  men  named  by  Bishop  Potter  “  loved  the 
Prayer-Book,  the  whole  of  it,  every  part  of  it,  as  they 
loved  their  spiritual  life,”  of  course  they  loved  the 
Preface,  and  therein  we  have  their  careful  and  deliberate 
judgment  in  favor  of  occasional  emendation  for  sufli-  1 
cient  reason.  And  the  Preface  of  the  American  Book, 
referring  to  the  Commission  of  Review,  issued  in  the 
year  1689,  regrets  “  the  miscarriage  of  that  great  and 
good  work  at  that  time.”  It  was  certainly  not  the  con¬ 
viction  of  those  who  arranged  our  present  Book  that 
wisdom  and  godliness  had  perished  with  the  Anglican 
divines  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  —  that  the  age  of  the 
Stuarts  was  one  of  such  superlative  purity  and  learn¬ 
ing  that,  whereas  it  was  proper  that  antecedent  Litur¬ 
gies  should  be  subjected  to  examination,  and  be  open  to 
improvement,  that  which  was  adopted  at  that  particular 
era  should  be  a  finality.  Are  the  fathers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  (  liurch  “  miserable  pigmies  in  sanctity  as  well  as 
in  learning,  compared  with  the  leaders  of  the  English 
Church  at  the  Restoration?  for  it  is  the  Service-Book  as 
they  left  it  which  Bishop  Potter  would  embalm  in  secula 
seculorum. 

As  the  name  of  Bishop  White  shines  in  this  roll  of 
honor,  let  us  recall  to  Bishop  Potter’s  memory,  what 
he  must  have  known,  but  seems  to  have  forgotten,  that 
we  have  the  authority  of  that  venerable  man  and  his 
co-laborers,  not  only  for  the  general  principle,  but  for 
the  removal  of  the  very  difficulty  which  has  led  to  this 
discussion.  In  “  the  Proposed  Book,”  issued  by  the 
General  Convention  of  1785,  the  prayer  in  the  post 
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baptismal  service  reads,  “  We  yield  thee  hearty  thanks, 
most  merciful  Father,  that  it  hath  pleased  thee  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  infant  as  thine  own  child  by  baptism,  and  to 
incorporate  him  into  thy  holy  Church.”  So  that  it  was 
the  mind  of  Bishop  White  to  drop  altogether  the  word 
regenerate ,  as  well  as  to  make  very  considerable  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  Catechism.  Is  Bishop  Potter  then  sincere 
in  the  exclamation  of  indignant  surprise,  “  Why,  what 
*  new  wisdom  is  it  which  has  just  come  into  the  world 
to  discover  for  the  first  time  that  the  Prayer-Book  has 
something  in  it  which  tender  consciences  cannot  bear?” 
So  far  from  this  being  “  new  wisdom,”  there  has  been 
unceasing  controversy  ever  since  the  Reformation  in  re¬ 
gard  to  some  parts  of  the  Anglican  Book.  We  owe  to 
our  own  prudent  and  godly  fathers  a  large  debt  of  grat¬ 
itude  for  having  removed  many  of  these  stumbling- 
blocks  from  our  own  Book ;  and  for  some  of  these  changes, 
great  and  unavailing  struggles  have  been  made  in  Eng¬ 
land.  So  far  from  the  perfect  acquiescence  and  delight¬ 
ful  unanimity  which  one  might  suppose  had  constantly 
prevailed,  from  Bishop  Potter’s  representation,  the 
murmurs  of  dissatisfaction  have  never  been  hushed. 
The  tone  of  many  of  the  able  defenders  of  the  Anglican 
Liturgy  has  been  that  of  constrained  apology.  Wanting 
the  power  to  remodel  or  remove  what  caused  offence, 
they  devoted  great  pains  to  the  task  of  obviating  objec¬ 
tions,  and  showing  that  the  words  complained  of  did 
not  necessarily  mean  what  was  alleged.  But  how  much 
wearisome  and  unpleasant  labor  would  have  been  escaped 
by  a  moderate  and  judicious  emendation  ?  Shall  we 
remind  the  author  of  the  Pastoral  of  the  oft-repeated 
saying  of  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that,  if  he 
might  be  allowed  to  change  twenty  words  in  the  Liturgy, 
he  could  bring  into  the  Church  twenty  thousand  Dis- 
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outers.  Perhaps  he  might  safely  have  added  another 
cipher,  and  said  two  hundred  thousand.  Says  Bishop 
Short,  in  his  review  of  the  Savoy  Conference,  “  When 
we  view  the  whole  question  at  this  distance  of  time,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  several  concessions  had 
been  made,  on  points  which,  while  they  affect  not  the 
doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church,  have  been  and  are 
offensive  to  many  who  conscientiously  adhere  to  what 
is  ordered.”  * 

Bishop  Potter  expresses  his  alarm  at  the  prospect  of 
strife  and  contention  in  parishes,  should  the  liberty  of 
using  alternate  phrases  be  allowed.  If  really  troubled 
by  such  apprehensions,  a  glance  at  the  past  should  suf¬ 
fice  to  remove  them.  Let  experience  in  parallel  cases 
answer.  The  trial  has  been  fairly  made  by  our  Church, 
and  with  the  happiest  results.  What  disturbance  or 
contention  has  flowed  from  the  concession  of  liberty  to 
omit  the  article  of  “  the  descent  into  hell,”  and  the 
sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism  ?  Bishop  Potter  remarks, 
that  “the  permission  given  to  the  minister  in  these  two 
instances  has  proved,  in  its  effect  upon  the  general  use 
of  the  Church,  almost  wholly  nugatory.  Happily,  the 
intelligence  and  right  feeling  of  the  clergy  and  people 
have  been  such,  especially  in  these  latter  years,  as  to 
exclude  irregularities  in  these  respects.”  Very  well! 
Cannot  “  the  intelligence  and  right  feeling  of  clergy 
and  laity”  be  trusted  for  the  future?  These  points 
had  previously  occasioned  protracted  and  bitter  contro¬ 
versy.  Had  they  been  imposed  upon  us  with  a  strong 
hand,  they  would  probably  have  continued  to  disturb 
the  Church.  But  the  removal  of  a  gravamen,  real  or 
fancied,  is  the  surest  way  of  pacification.  Church  his¬ 
tory  abounds  with  instances  of  the  baneful  consequences 

*  Short,  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  676. 
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of  unyielding  dogmatism  ;  and  few  things  appear  more 
odious  in  ecclesiastical  annals  than  the  tyranny  of  nar¬ 
row  intolerance,  always  most  tenacious  and  peremptory 
upon  matters  of  secondary  importance,  or  concerning 
which  Scripture  is  silent. 

Strife  and  bitterness  in  parishes  and  dioceses  have  of 
late  years  not  been  uncommon.  Trace  them  to  their 
source.  Have  they  not  been  coincident  with  the  revival 
•of  Laudian  doctrines  and  ceremonies?  Was  our  Com¬ 
munion  distracted  and  divided  before  the  appearance 
of  the  Oxford  Tracts?  Take  the  decade  from  1830  to 
1840.  What  harmony  reigned  in  our  Conventions  !  and 
how  many  devout  persons,  brought  up  in  other  folds, 
looked  to  our  Church  as  a  refuge  from  storm  and  tem¬ 
pest  —  a  haven  of  peace  !  Of  late,  how  changed  !  And 
to  what  is  the  change  attributable,  but  to  attempts,  at 
first  stealthy  and  insidious,  afterward  bolder  and  more 
open,  to  undo  the  work  of  the  Reformation,  and  bring 
hack  the  errors  against  which  martyrs  witnessed  at 
the  stake.  The  introducers,  favorers,  and  patrons  of 
this  unscriptural  theology  and  these  offensive  practices 
have  been  the  troublers  of  Israel.  Only  bitter  waters 
have  flowed,  or  can  flow,  from  this  corrupt  fountain. 
And  we  call  upon  those  who  are  shocked  by  contro¬ 
versy  and  contention,  to  do  what  in  them  lies  to  arrest 
and  repel  this  enemy.  Let  this  be  done,  as  it  ought  to 
done,  by  the  Bishops  and  Pastors  of  a  Church  purged 
by  the  fires  of  the  Reformation,  and  comparatively 
little  will  our  harmon}7  be  broken  by  one  or  two  con¬ 
cessions  of  liturgical  freedom.  “  The  wisdom  that  is 
from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable.” 

Bishop  Potter  will  not  believe  that  the  one  change 
petitioned  for  by  the  Letter  of  the  nine  Bishops  will  be 
satisfactory,  and  refers  to  publications  and  utterances 
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of  the  last  two  years,  demanding  changes  much  more 
numerous  and  sweeping.  For  intemperate  expressions 
and  unreasonable  demands  the  signers  of  the  Appeal 
are  in  no  way  responsible,  and  they  have  not  hesitated 
to  speak  out  their  disapproval.  In  seasons  of  iutense 
agitation,  and  when  the  minds  of  men  are  excited  upon 
points  dearer  than  life,  language  is  not  always  guarded 
and  moderate.  Should  other  and  more  sweeping 
changes  he  proposed,  they  will  stand,  each  upon  iti 
own  merits,  before  a  tribunal  not  very  much  prepos¬ 
sessed  iu  favor  of  change.  But  when  the  signers  of  the 
Bequest  stated  that  by  such  a  concession  “  the  pressing 
necessity  would  be  met,  and  a  measure  of  relief  afforded 
of  great  importance  to  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
Church,”  they  spake  advisedly  and  eoniidently.  Diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion,  of  course,  exists  where  mind  is  unfet¬ 
tered  and  thought  is  free.  The  nine  Bishops,  uuiting 
in  this  Appeal,  are  probably  not  entirely  agreed  as  to 
what  measure  of  revision  would  best  promote  the  cause 
of  Christ  and  the  highest  interests  of  the  Church. 
But  they  agree,  and  they  are  well  assured  that  others 
of  their  brethren,  not  cognizant  beforehand  of  their 
action,  agree  with  them,  in  desiring  this  relief.  And 
the  present  request  is  made  not  in  behalf  of  revolution¬ 
ists  and  disorganizers,  but  of  a  great  body  of  thought¬ 
ful,  earnest,  devout  clergymen  and  laymen,  intelligently 
attached  to  the  Church  in  which  many  of  them  were 
born  and  nurtured,  for  which  all  have  labored  and 
prayed,  and  in  whose  fold  they  hope  to  die. 

Whether  or  not  revision  of  the  Prayer-Book  be  now 
expedient,  is  not  the  question  before  us.  We  cannot 
admit  this  to  be  a  just  and  fair  representation.  So 
far  from  urging  numerous  and  sweeping  changes,  the 
proposal  of  the  nine  Bishops  would  leave  every  word  in 
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the  present  service.  That  liberty  to  omit,  or  to  use  an 
alternate  phrase,  is  not  a  material  change,  is  clearly 
proved  by  what  has  already  taken  place.  The  English 
Bishops  made  the  omission  of  “  the  Descent  into  Hell,” 
from  the  Apostles’  Creed,  one  of  their  objections  to  the 
'consecration  of  our  Bishops  elect,  and  declined  to  pro¬ 
ceed  until  satisfaction  were  given  to  them  on  this  point. 
To  this  the  General  Convention  of  1786  acceded.  And 
^t,  while  the  article  is  restored  in  the  text,  permission 
is  subjoined  to  any  Churches  to  omit  the  repetition  of 
it,  or  to  use  an  alternate  phrase.  This  was  deemed  no 
departure  from  the  understanding  with  the  English 
Bishops,  nor  am  I  aware  that  it  was  ever  objected  to  by 
them.  How  idle,  then,  the  apprehension  that  a  precisely 
similar  permission  in  the  Baptismal  Office  would  be  to 
cut  ourselves  off  from  the  great  Anglican  Communion ! 
The  bond  must  be  weak,  indeed,  if  it  can  be  so  easily 
broken.  Indeed,  the  tone  of  this  part  of  the  Pastoral 
Letter  does  not  become  our  position  as  a  distinct,  inde¬ 
pendent,  National  Church.  True,  we  do  not  intend  to 
depart  from  the  Church  of  England  in  any  essential 
point.  Why  should  we  ?  Our  common  treasure  is  the 
faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  Saints.  But  we  are 
no  longer  in  colonial  dependence.  We  are  not  now  in 
leading-strings.  We  are  under  no  more  necessity  of 
sending  our  synodical  action  across  the  water  to  be  ap¬ 
proved,  than  of  sending  our  }7oung  men  to  be  ordained. 
If,  indeed,  aught  has  of  late  transpired  that  looks  to¬ 
wards  an  essential  diversity,  it  is  the  proposal  to  omit  a 
part  of  “  the  Hicene  Creed,”  so  called,  made  at  the  last 
General  Convention.  But  it  is  not  recollected  that  this 
proposal  elicited  any  strong  remonstrance  on  the  grounds 
alleged  in  the  Pastoral  Letter.  But  if  any  persons  ap¬ 
prehend  such  untoward  results,  after  the  English  Church 
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has  acquiesced  in  the  entire  omission  of  the  word  “re¬ 
generate  ”  from  the  Baptismal  Office,  at  the  critical 
moment  when  the  matter  of  conveying  the  succession 
to  our  Bishops  elect  was  under  consideration,  and  in  a 
precisely  similar  appendix  to  the  Apostles’  Creed,  their 
anxiety  is  quite  superfluous. 

The  argument  above  referred  to,  that  this  change 
may  pave  the  way  to  other  and  greater  innovations, 
was  met  by  referring  to  the  well-known  conservatism 
of  our  Communion.  And  this  bulwark  we  believe  to  be 
strong  enough  to  withstand  even  such  a  flood  of  reac¬ 
tionary  changes  as  the  Pastoral  holds  up  before  us  in 
terrorem.  For  it  appears  that  after  all  the  eulogies  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  our  Liturgy,  there  exists  an  ill-concealed 
dissatisfaction  with  “  the  Prayer-Book  as  it  is.”  The 
proposals  of  avowed  radicals  are  quite  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  aspirations  of  a  party  with  whom  Bishop 
Potter  appears  to  sympathize.  The  Bishop  mourns 
over  our  losses  of  “  ancient  precious  things,  which  our 
Church  ought  to  have  inherited  from  her  mother.” 
After  rebuking  us  by  the  name  and  memory  of  Bishop 
"White,  he  discovers  plainly  enough  his  discontent  with 
the  course  of  that  wise  master-builder.  What  is  the 
extent  of  these  grievous  losses  and  lamentable  innova¬ 
tions  ?  The  shorter  form  of  Absolution,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  the  Communion  Cffice,  is  incorporated  with 
the  Daily  Service.  An  alternate  form  in  the  ordination 
of  Priests  lias  been  introduced  in  the  Ordinal.  A  form 
of  private  absolution  is  omitted  from  the  Office  for  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick.  Pregnant  words  have  been 
dropped  from  the  Te  Deum  and  the  Litany.  The 
Athanasian  Creed  has  disappeared,  the  Magnificat ,  and 
the  Nunc  Dimittis ,  and  the  liberty  is  conceded  to  omit 
“  the  Descent  into  Hell  ”  and  the  sign  of  the  Cross. 
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It  would  appear  that  Bishop  Potter  and  his  friends, 
although  not  deeming  the  time  yet  ripe,  are  feasting 
their  imaginations  with  a  grand  future  restoration.  Is 
it  for  such  men  to  be  scandalized  by  the  modest  proposal 
of  the  Appeal  of  the  nine  Bishops  ?  Is  it  for  them  to 
hurl  at  the  petitioners  and  desirers  of  such  slight  liberty, 
reproaches  of  want  of  love  and  loyalty  to  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ? 

9  Some  of  the  changes  made  by  the  venerable  men 
whose  sepulchres  the  Pastoral  garnishes,  but  whose 
labors  are  so  lightly  esteemed,  are  merely  matters  of 
taste.  If  Bishop  Potter  prefers  the  old  phraseology,  he 
is  welcome  to  his  opinion.  Others  are  of  greater  mo¬ 
ment,  when  considered  with  reference  to  errors  now  so 
industriously  propagated.  At  a  period  wdien  there  are 
ministers  arrogating  to  themselves  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  representing  themselves  as  clothed  with 
the  character  of  sacrificing  priests  and  empowered  to 
forgive  sins,  Bishop  Potter  would  authorize  private  in¬ 
dividual  absolution.  Bishop  Brownell  remarks,  upon 
the  English  Visitation  Office,  “  There  follows  another 
rubric,  recommending  that  the  sick  person  make  a  spe¬ 
cial  confession  of  his  sins,  if  he  feel  his  conscience  trou¬ 
bled  with  any  weighty  matter,  upon  which  the  priest  is 
to  absolve  him  in  a  form  which  our  Reviewers  have 
done  well  to  reject.  Commentators  have  indeed  given  a 
construction  to  it  which  may  be  tolerated,  but  in  its 
most  obvious  acceptation  it  is  too  nearly  allied  to  those 
notions  of  absolution  which  have  prevailed  to  such  mis¬ 
chievous  extent  in  the  Roman  Church.” 

At  a  time  when  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  represented  as  a 
•  repetition  of  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary,  and  the  presence 
of  Christ  as  a  local  presence  in  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine,  so  that  they  are  deserving  of  adoration,  Bishop 
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Potter  would  change  hack  the  words  “spiritually  re-  C 
ceived  ”  into  “  verily  and  indeed.”  lie  is  indignant  at 
the  introduction  of  the  alternate  form  in  the  Ordination 
Service,  and  if  he  do  not  question  the  validity  of  Orders 
so  conveyed,  the  admission  is  made  with  the  air  of  one 
magnanimously  according  a  favor.  And  yet  the  form 
which  Bishop  Potter  would  fasten  exclusively  upon  the 
Church,  has  no  sanction  of  primitive  antiquity,  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  darkest  period  of  medievalism,  and,  whiV» 
susceptible  of  good  interpretation,  can  be  readily  per¬ 
verted  to  sanction  extravagant  sacerdotal  assumptions.* 
The  Athanasian  Creed,  with  its  strong  damnatory 
clauses,  has  always  been  repugnant  to  multitudes  of  the 
best  men  in  the  English  Church,  and  as  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor’s  name  appears  in  the  Pastoral’s  catalogue  of 
saintly  men,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  his  sentiments 
respecting  it.f 

*  The  chief  exception  that  can  be  made  to  the  form  of  giving  orders 
amongst  us  is  those  words,  ‘Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,’  which  as  it  is 
no  ancient  form,  being  not  above  five  hundred  years  old,  so  it  is  taken 
from  words  of  our  Saviour,  that  the  Church  in  her  best  times  thought 
were  not  to  be  so  applied.” — Burnet  on  Article  XXXVI. 

f  Bishop^Jeremy  Taylor,  “Of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying.” 

Of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  he  says: 

“  Nothing  there  but  damnation  and  perishing  everlastingly,  unless  the 
article  of  the  Trinity  be  believed  as  it  is  there  with  curiosity  and  minute 
particulars  explained.” 

“  For  the  articles  themselves,  I  am  most  heartily  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  them,  and  yet  I  dare  not  say  that  all  that  are  not  so  are  irrevo¬ 
cably  damned,  because  citra  hoc  symholum  the  faith  of  the  Apostles’  Creed 
is  entire.  Besides,  if  it  were  considered  concerning  Anathasius’  Creed 
[elsewhere  he  doubts  the  pretended  authorship]  how  little  the  Scripture 
says  of  those  curiosities  of  explication,  and  that  the  Nicene  Creed  itself 
went  not  so  far,  neither  in  article,  nor  anathema,  nor  explication,  it  had 
not  been  amiss  if  the  final  judgment  had  been  left  to  Jesus  Christ,  for  * 
he  is  appointed  Judge  of  all  the  world,  and  he  shall  judge  the  people 
righteously.” 
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Now  it  is  one  thing  to  acquiesce  in  a  settled  order  of 
things,  and  another  to  restore  what  has  been  once  ad¬ 
visedly  rejected.  Good  and  faithful  men  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church  used  these  expressions  and  forms  with  a 
good  conscience,  and  defended  their  soundness  and  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Scripture,  although  many  of  them  would 
have  most  gladly  welcomed  their  removal.  But  to  bring 
them  back  in  our  own  Church  could  have  hut  one  in- 
l^erpretation  —  vestigia  omnia  retrorsum  —  hack  towards 
the  Anglican  Church,  hut  not  to  the  post-Reformation 
Church.  Happily  the  danger  of  such  return  to  medi¬ 
evalism  is  small.  This  is  indeed  an  age  of  rapid  and 
surprising  mutations,  but  hardly  of  miracles ;  and  the 
shadow  on  the  sun  -  dial  will  not  go  hack  fifteen 
degrees. 

The  Pastoral  Letter  finds  fault  with  the  “  ascribing 
of  our  present  difficulties  to  the  bold  innovations  in 
doctrine  and  usage  which,  at  the  present  time,  so  un¬ 
happily  agitate  our  Communion,  and  expose  the  Prot¬ 
estant  and  Scriptural  character  of  our  Church  to  distrust 
and  reproach.”  This  statement  in  the  letter  of  the  nine 
Bishops  follows  the  sentence :  “  W e  have  always  been 
fully  persuaded  that  our  formularies,  in  their  just  in¬ 
terpretation,  embody  the  truth  of  Christ,  are  warranted 
by  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture,”  etc.  But  the  inno¬ 
vations  of  which  which  we  complain  contradict  this 
“just  interpretation.”  The  erroneous  system  which,  as 
we  firmly  believe,  aims  to  supplant  and  obscure  the  pre¬ 
cious  truths  of  the  Gospel,  is  essentially  sacramentarian. 
It  virtually  ignores  the  inner  spiritual  life,  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man,  by  making  it  a  thing  insepa¬ 
rable  from  outward  ordinances.  That  life,  as  is  taught, 
3 
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begins  (in  the  case  of  infants  invariably)  in  baptism,  is 
strengthened  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  fed,  of  course, 
by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  and, 
I  am  safe  in  adding,  renewed,  after  lapses  and  decays, 
by  penance  and  absolution.  The  sacraments  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  confer  grace  ex  opere  operato ,  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  “  a  wholesome  effect  and  operation  in  such  only  as 
worthily  receive  the  same.”  The  sign  and  the  thing 
signified  are  identified.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  attached 
and  bound  to  the  rite,  irrespective  of  the  faith  of  the 
receiver.  Baptism  is  considered  to  be  not,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  our  Article,  “  a  sign  of  regeneration,”  but  re¬ 
generation  itself.  Confirmation  is  “  the  seal  of  the  Iloly 
Ghost,”  and  reception  of  the  Eucharistic  elements  neces- 
sanly  a  partaking  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
Hence  the  reality  of  the  Christian  state  and  spiritual 
safety  are  not  to  be  tested  by  holy  affections  and  a 
coi  versation  becoming  the  Gospel.  The  fruits  of  the 
Sp  rit  are  not  regarded  as  the  evidence  that  one  is  born 
of  the  Spirit.  Whether  the  soul  have  passed  from  death 
u>  to  life  is  to  be  determined  by  the  Parish  Register. 
And  instead  of  the  preacher  startling  the  impenitent, 
the  worldly-hearted,  the  ungodly  by  the  trumpet-blast 
“Ye  must  be  born  again,”  he  lulls  into  a  deeper  slumber 
and  a  more  death-like  lethargy  by  the  assurance,  Hav¬ 
ing  been  baptized  by  a  regularly  ordained  minister,  ye 
need  not  be  born  again.  In  the  words  of  Bishop  Wil¬ 
son  of  Calcutta,  (another  of  the  saintly  men  named  in 
the  Pastoral,)  “  In  a  lukewarm,  declining,  and  dead 
state  of  the  Church,  it  is  most  perilous  to  argue,  from 
the  language  of  offices  designed  for  the  siucere  and 
earnest  and  spiritual  followers  of  Christ,  to  the  heart¬ 
less  services  of  thoroughly  worldly  assemblages,  when 
frequently  not  one  condition  of  the  promised  blessings 
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ia  fulfilled.  For,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can  it  he  ex¬ 
pected  that  baptism,  carelessly  administered  and  received 
as  a  mere  matter  of  form  and  ceremony,  without  faith 
on  the  part  of  parents  or  sponsors,  without  one  petition 
put  up  from  the  heart  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  the 
least  thought  or  desire  about  spiritual  blessings,  with 
nothing  attended  to  but  a  pageant,  a  customary  inser¬ 
tion,  for  civil  purposes,  of  a  name  in  a  register,  can 

bring  with  it  a  divine  influence  for  the  highest  ends  of 
*  0  .  s 
the  sacrament  ?  Is  God  to  be  so  trifled  with  ?  Can  we 

wonder  that  infants  thus  consecrated  to  Christ  in  mere 
pretence,  and  never  instructed  afterwards,  never  taught 
the  elements  of  the  Gospel,  never  accustomed  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  prayers  of  their  parents  or  their  godly  exam¬ 
ple,  should  show,  when  the  dawn  of  reason  breaks,  no 
one  single  sign  of  spiritual  life  in  its  most  incipient  and 
imperfect  form  ?  And  can  any  poison  be  more  deadly 
than  to  treat  such  persons  as  born  of  God  ?  Let  us  then 
stand  by  Christ ;  let  us  distinguish  things  that  differ  ; 
let  us  use  the  language  of  Scripture  in  the  various 
senses  in  which  it  is  there  employed,  with  all  wisdom 
and  spiritual  understanding  ;  and  let  us  never  confound 
the  sacraments  and  ordinances  of  Christ  with  the 
mighty  grace  of  which  they  are  the  signs,  and  'seals, 
and  means  of  conveyance  only  to  penitent  and  believing 
souls.” 

Bishop  Wilson  quotes  from  Milmer’s  Church  History, 
“  In  Cyprian's  time,  to  call  baptism  itself  the  new  birth 
was  not  very  dangerous ;  in  our  age  it  is  poison  itself. 
Men  are  apt  to  content  themselves  with  the  outward 
and  visible  sign ;  and  it  has  long  been  the  fashion  to 
suppose  all  persons  who  have  been  baptized  when  they 
were  infants,  to  be,  of  course,  when  they  are  grown  up, 
in  a  state  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  And 
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thus  men  have  learnt  to  furnish  themselves  with  a  con¬ 
venient  evasion  of  all  that  is  written  in  Scripture  con¬ 
cerning  the  godly  motions  of  the  third  person  of  the 
Sacred  Trinity.* 

It  is  with  these  evils  that  the  Church  is  now  threat¬ 
ened  to  an  increased  and  alarming  extent.  Ministers, 
constrained,  by  their  loyalty  to  Christ  and  his  Gospel, 
to  insist  upon  the  new  heart  and  the  life  unspotted  from 
the  world,  find  their  people  exposed  to  these  perilous^ 
and  ensnaring  influences,  and  taught  to  regard  the  just 
interpretation  of  the  language  of  the  Prayer  Book  as 
forced  and  unnatural.  The  same  advantage  is  taken  of 
the  unqualified  literal  sense,  apart  from  its  connection, 
which  the  Romanist  takes  of  the  words,  “  This  is  my 
body.”  When  such  clergymen  administer  baptism,  they 
feel  themselves  liable  to  be  misunderstood  or  accused  of 
disiimenuousness.  To  the  uninstructed  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  as  well  as  to  those  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  Sacrameutarian  views,  they  seem  to  say  what  they 
do  not  mean,  what  the  office  does  not  mean,  but  what  a 
considerable  body  of  zealous  propagandists  contend  that 
it  does  mean.  The  state  of  things  is  materially  altered 
since  Bishop  Hobart  preached  the  distinction  between 
regeneration  and  renovation ,  and  maintained  that  the 
former  did  not  mean  “  that  spiritual  change  which  our 
Church  enforces  when  she  prays  for  the  baptized,  that 
the  old  Adam  may  be  so  buried  that  the  new  man  may 
be  raised  up  in  them.”  “  Regeneration  is  our  translation 
into  a  state  in  which  our  salvation  is  possible.  Renova¬ 
tion  is  that  change  of  heart  and  life  by  which  salvation 
is  finally  attained.”  “In  order  to  this  renovation,  it 
is  requisite  that  every  baptized  person  cherish  a  strong 
and  lively  sense  of  his  need  of  this  change  of  heart  and 


*  Bishop  Wilson  on  Colossians  ii.  12. 
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life.  A  deficiency  in  this  sensibility  is  a  fundamental 
and  most  dangerous  defect.”*  Now  so  long  as  this 
was  the  teaching  of  the  advocates  of  what  was  termed 
baptismal  regeneration,  the  difference  between  them  and 
divines  of  the  opposite  school  appeared  to  he  rather 
verbal  than  substantial.  They  might  disagree  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  Scriptural  language,  hut  they  were  of 
one  mind  in  enforcing  conversion  of  heart  and  insisting 
^that  the  tree  he  judged  by  its  fruits.  But  with  the 
Oxford  Tract  system  quite  distinct  views  have  gained 
entrance  and  acceptance.  Let  Dr.  Pusey  he  compared 
with  Bishop  Ilohart.  “  This  is  our  new  birth,  an  actual 
birth  of  God,  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  as  we  were 
actually  horn  of  our  natural  parents ;  herein  also  we 
are  justified,  or  both  accounted  and  made  righteous, 
freed  from  past  sin,  whether  original  or  actual ;  having 
a  new  principle  of  life  imparted  to  us,  since,  having 
been  made  members  of  Christ,  we  have  a  portion  of  his 
life,  or  of  Him  who  is  our  life.”  f 

“  The  very  thing  a  heathen  moralist  would  most  de¬ 
sire,  such  as  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  the  death 
unto  sin,  the  creation  of  a  new  spirit  within  us,  the  en¬ 
lightenment  of  the  mind,  the  admission  into  a  noble 
spiritual  polity,  the  cleansing  of  the  conscience,  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins  and  restoration  to  the  favor  with  God, 
or  union  with  his  nature  —  all  these  are  described  in  the 
Bible  (! !)  as  effected  by  baptism  already.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  past  and  done,  and  the  subsequent  struggle  —  for 
struggle  there  must  he  — -  is  to  defend  what  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  :  to  recover  ourselves  from  fallin°;  from  the  hi°’k 
estate  in  which  we  have  been  placed.”:}: 

“  If  the  work  of  regeneration,”  says  Bishop  Mant, 

*  Bishop  Hobart’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  f  Tracts  for  the  Times,  ii.  24. 

J  Sewell’s  Christian  Morals. 
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“  be  not  effected  in  baptism,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
any  sober  man  to  say  when  and  by  what  means  it  has 
been  effected.”  So  that,  while  Bishop  Hobart  strongly 
denied  that  the  word  regeneration  meant  “  that  spiritual 
change  which  our  Church  enforces  when  she  prays,  for 
the  baptized,  that  the  old  Adam  may  be  so  buried  that 
the  new  man  may  be  raised  up  in  them,”  the  oracles 
and  leaders  of  thought  of  our  modern  and  model  High 
Churchmen  teach  that  the  spiritual  change  takes  place* 
in  the  moment  of  baptism,  only  then,  and  at  no  other 
time. 

Such  teaching  we  deprecate  and  denounce  as  full  of 
danger.  It  coincides  so  entirely  with  the  promptings 
and  desires  of  the  natural  heart  that  it  is  readily  im¬ 
bibed  and  adopted.  It  leads  to  the  dropping  out  from 
religion  of  its  pith  and  marrow,  and  leaving  it  a  hollow 
.shell.  Instead  of  the  sacrament  being  a  witness  for 
great  and  holy  truth,  the  necessity  of  the  new  creation 
of  the  carnal  soul  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  perverted  to 
hide  and  conceal  that  very  truth.  Is  it  any  marvel 
that  spiritually-minded,  conscientious  men  are  uneasy 
and  dissatisfied  while  such  deadly  injury  is  wrought, 
and  the  words  of  the  Baptismal  Office  made  the  cover 
and  pretext  ?  Is  it  marvellous  that  they  should  desire 
to  be  relieved  from  the  appearance  of  countenancing 
this  evil  —  should  wish  to  be  excused  from  the  necessity 
of  perpetual  explanation,  and  long  to  administer  this 
holy  sacrament  without  disquiet  of  mind  or  anxiety  as 
to  the  impression  which  is  made? 

Let  those  who  are  so  tenacious  of  the  word  “  regene- 
rate  ”  in  the  post  Baptismal  Service,  and  who  are  for 
compelling  every  minister  to  pronounce  it,  inform  us 
what  it  means.  Since  words  are  only  valuable  because 
they  are  significant,  are  exponents  of  things,  let  them 
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agree  as  to  tlie  thing,  the  reality  here  intended.  The  Pas¬ 
toral  affirms,  “  This  one  change  is  vital.  It  touches  the 
very  spring  of  the  Christian  life.”  Will  Bishop  Potter 
favor  us  with  his  own  interpretation  ?  Does  he  agree 
with  his  illustrious  predecessor,  Bishop  Ilobart?  Or 
does  he  endorse  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Pusey  ?  Does  he 
hold  the  ex  opere  operato  theory  ?  Or  is  he  content  with 
“  the  ecclesiastical,  or  change  of  state  theory  ”  ?  Or 
*  does  he  embrace  “  the  seed  of  grace  ”  theory  ?  Or  will 
he  countenance  “  the  Charitable  Hope  Theory  ”  ?  *  All 
these,  and  more,  have  been  deduced  and  strenuously 
maintained.  The  Office  cannot  mean  them  all,  and  leave 
each  man  free  to  select  his  own  pet  dogma.  They  can¬ 
not  all  be  right,  for  they  are  mutually  incompatible, 
although  they  may  all  be  wrong.  To  father  the  whole 
upon  the  Service  would  be  to  charge  our  venerable  for¬ 
mularies  with  being  more  ambiguous  than  the  old  hea¬ 
then  oracles.  But  if  this  phraseology  be  vital ,  and  is  to 
be  forever  fastened  upon  us,  let  those  who  bind  this  bur¬ 
den  upon  the  back  of  the  Church  give  us  an  authorita¬ 
tive  definition,  tell  us  what  we  mean  and  they  mean 
when  it  is  employed.  Is  it  the  design  of  liturgical 
formularies  to  produce  variety  and  confusion  ?  Is  such 
perpetual  logomachy  desirable  or  creditable?  Is  the 
Church  to  be  forever  distracted  by  this  irritating  inter¬ 
nal  strife,  and  energies  to  be  thereby  exhausted  which 
might  be  enlisted  in  the  warfare  against  the  kingdom 
of  sin,  Satan,  and  death? 

Shall  we  blame  for  this  chronic  disputation  the  fra¬ 
mers  of  the  Office  ?  or  suppose  it  purposely  constructed 
to  convey  various  senses?  Ho !  This  Babehlike  confu¬ 
sion  has  resulted  from  the  attempt  to  make  the  Office 

*  See  recent  able  Review  of  the  Baptismal  Controversy,  by  Dr.  C.  W 
Andrews. 
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speak  what  its  framers  did  not  intend,  and  from  over¬ 
looking  the  principle  on  which  it  is  constructed,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  legal  fiction.  “  Fiction  in  law  is  an  assumption 
made  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  though  the  same  fact 
could  not  be  proved  and  may  he  literally  untrue.”  * 
The  infant  is  represented  as  an  intelligent  and  vol¬ 
untary  party  to  the  covenant  of  salvation  —  and  the 
conditions  of  the  covenant  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
promises  and  blessings  on  the  other,  are  fully  set 
forth.  It  is  the  infant  who  renounces  sin,  professes 
faith,  desires  baptism,  and  promises  obedience.  It 
is  not  the  promise  and  profession  of  the  sponsors.  And 
on  the  strength  of  this,  his  own  renunciation,  profession, 
and  promise,  the  infant  is  pronounced  regenerate,  just 
as  the  adult  is  in  the  corresponding  Service.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  structure  —  and  is  so  treated 
by  the  Catechism  in  the  answer  to  the  question, 
“  Why  then  are  infants  baptized?”  When  the  renun¬ 
ciation,  faith,  and  obedience  become  actual  realities,  the 
regeneration  is  an  actual  reality.  It  is  like  an  estate 
vested  in  a  minor  upon  condition,  the  enjoyment  sus¬ 
pended  until  the  condition  be  performed.  Yo  one  has 
a  right  to  apply  different  principles  of  interpretation  to 
the  same  service,  to  treat  one  part  as  an  assumption  and 
the  other  part  as  a  fact.  It  is  a  single  transaction.  The 
officiating  minister  knows  that  an  infant  cannot  intelli¬ 
gently  desire  to  be  baptized.  Yet,  before  administering 
the  rite,  he  gravely  asks  the  question  and  waits  for  the 
answer.  It  is  marvellous  that  sensible  men,  after  this 
supposititious  dialogue  with  a  new-born  babe,  can  turn 
round  and  tax  their  brethren  with  putting  unnatural 
interpretations  upon  the  same  Office,  because  they  do  not 
admit,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence,  that  the  soul  of 
the  child  has  been  spiritually  renewed.  The  literal 

*  Encyclopaedia  Americana, 
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interpreter  must  be  held  to  the  literal  sense  throughout. 
If  he  insist  that  the  regeneration  is  a  perfect  reality,  a 
fact  accomplished,  we  cannot  sutler  him  to  evade  the 
equally  positive  assertion  that  the  infant  is  a  penitent 
believer  and  voluntary  applicant  for  Christian  baptism. 
He  may  take  whichever  horn  of  the  dilemma  he  pleases, 
but  he  must  take  one  or  the  other.  Either  the  Service 
is  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  a  fiction  in  law,  and 
*teaches,  not  that  regeneration  is  inseparable  from  bap¬ 
tism,  but  that  it  is  inseparable  from  a  new,  contrite,  obe¬ 
dient  heart  —  or  it  is  throughout  bald,  naked,  positive, 
absolute  fact.  If  he  choose  the  latter  alternative,  let 
him  make  the  best  he  can  of  his  renouncing,  professing, 
covenanting  infant.  Is  it  strange  that  all  manner  of 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions  have  resulted  from 
pressing  the  literal  sense  ?  and  ignoring  the  principle 
which  is  the  key  of  the  whole  service  ? 

Heither  can  this  difficulty  be  met  by  lowering  the 
significance  of  the  word  “  regenerate.”  The  great  body 
of  Protestant  Christians — very  many  within  our  Church 
as  well  as  without  — will  not  be  satisfied  with  patristic 
interpretations.  Inasmuch  as  the  emphatic  words  of 
Christ,  “  Except  a  man  be  born  again,”  were  recorded 
by  St.  John,  the  authority  of  that  apostle  will  go  far¬ 
ther  with  them  than  all  the  Fathers  and  theologians 
who  have  ever  lived.  And  to  their  minds  St.  John  is 
his  own  interpreter,  and  in  his  First  Epistle  gives  per¬ 
fectly  plain  and  distinct  explanation  of  this  important 
subject.  The  expressions,  “  born  again,”  “  born  of 
God,”  “  begotten  of  God,”  “  children  of  God,”  are  of 
the  same  import.  (1  John  ii.  29  ;  iii.  9,  10  ;  iv.  7  ;  v.  1, 
4,  18.)  It  needs  not  to  say  how  utterly  deficient  are 
multitudes  of  the  baptized,  young  and  old,  in  these  evi¬ 
dences  of  grace. 
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“  "Why  is  it,”  says  Bishop  Hobart,  “that  so  many 
who  in  baptism  were  made  the  children  of  light,  live  as 
children  of  darkness  ?  Why  is  it  that  so  many  who,  in 
baptism,  were  made  the  heirs  of  glory,  live  as  if  their 
portion  were  a  perishing  world  ?  Why  is  it  that  so 
many  who  were  marked  in  baptism  as  the  soldiers  and 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ  forsake  this  divine  leader  for 
the  ranks  of  that  rebellious  host  which  the  great  adver¬ 
sary  is  leading  to  perdition?”* 

Why,  indeed  ?  Because  the  sign  does  not,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  carry  with  it  the  thing  signified.  And  the  bap¬ 
tized  who  are  taught  to  believe  that  it  does,  are  in  very 
great  danger  of  delusion,  false  security,  and  ruin.  Such 
a  confessed  and  lamentable  state  of  things  should  be 
enough  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  holders  of  “  the 
seed-of-grace  theory.”  “His  seed  remaineth  in  him,” 
says  St.  John,  “  and  he  cannot  sin”  (wilfully  and  habit¬ 
ually),  “  because  he  is  horn  of  God.”  “  This  seed,”  says 
Bishop  Bloomfield,  “is  best  explained  of  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciple,  of  the  spiritual  seed  committed  to  our  hearts  like 
a  seedling  to  the  ground,  consisting  not  in  the  word  of 
God  only,  hut  in  the  divine  grace  by  which  that  word 
is  made  effectual.  ”f 

Respecting  what  God  may  do  in  the  soul  of  an  un¬ 
conscious  infant,  the  Church  is  wisely  silent.  The  Church 
pronounces  nothing,  because  she  knows  nothing,  fehe 
neither  affirms  nor  denies.  But  she  is  perfectly  clear 
and  distinct  as  to  what  the  baptized  must  become  and 
must  perform  that  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  be 
realized  and  enjoyed.  Here  the  trumpet  gives  no  un¬ 
certain  sound. 

Those  who  take  the  extremest  view  of  bap¬ 
tismal  grace  cannot  suppose  that  the  efficacy  of  the 

*  Hobart’s  Works,  ii.  501.  f  Bloomfield's  New  Testament,  in  loco. 
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rite  depends  upon  the  use  of  this  particular  expression 
in  the  administration.  It  is  not  the  pronouncing  of  the 
infant  regenerate  by  the  minister  that  makes  it  so. 
And  the  omission  so  to  pronounce  it  could  not  nullify 
or  diminish  the  blessing  imparted.  What  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Bishop  Potter’s  assertion,  “  This  one  change  is 
vital ;  it  touches  the  very  spring  of  the  Christian  life ; 
fit  involves  other  changes,  and  is  itself  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  to  he  granted  ”  ?  If  vital ,  it  must  be  because  this 
word  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  sacrament.  This 
seems  the  unavoidable  inference/  And  what  is  this  hut 
“teaching:  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men”? 
No  words  are  vital  to  the  sacrament  but  those  which 
Christ  himself  appointed.  The  application  of  water,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  Christian  baptism,  whatever  else  be 
added  or  omitted.  The  liturgical  service  accompanying 
it  is  a  matter  of  purely  human  arrangement,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  may  be  allowed  without  affecting  in  the 
least  the  essence  of  the  rite.  A  certain  expression  may 
be  vital  to  a  theory,  but  this  is  quite  another  thing. 

No  part  of  this  Pastoral  Letter  has  been  read  with 
deeper  pain  and  regret  than  the  following  sentences :  “  If 
there  are  any  who  are  incorrigible —  any  who  are  so  bur¬ 
dened  or  distressed  in  the  use  of  certain  expressions  in  our 
formularies  that  they  cannot  remain  in  the  Church  quietly 
and  with  a  good  conscience,  then  by  all  means  let  them 
depart.  Theirs  is  the  loss  and  the  peril.  As  for  the 
Church,  she  is  better  without  them  unless  they  can  re¬ 
main  in  her  as  dutiful  and  obedient  children.”  Is  this 
the  paternal  tone  and  loving  spirit  of  one  commissioned 
to  feed  the  flock  of  God  —  to  “hold  up  the  weak,  heal 
the  sick,  bind  up  the  broken,  bring  again  the  outcasts, 
seek  the  lost  ”  ?  What  is  to  become  of  those  thus  1.  arshly 
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bidden  to  depart?  According  to  tlie  views  which  the 
author  of  the  Pastoral  is  supposed  to  hold,  will  they  not 
i  ncur  the  guilt  of  schism ,  be  cut  off  from  the  holy  Catholic 
Church,  and  be  consigned  to  uncovenanted  mercies  ?  Is 
Bishop  Potter  ready  to  deliver  over  no  small  number  of 
his  Clergy  and  Laity  to  this  outer  darkness?  to  ban¬ 
ish  them  from  the  green  pastures  and  still  waters  of 
that  Communion  which  is  as  precious  to  them  as  to 
himself?  Is  this  generation  to  witness  a  repetition  of 
those  exclusions  and  separations  which  form  so  mourn¬ 
ful  a  page  in  the  past  history  of  the  Church?  Is  not 
this  the  spirit  which  expelled  two  thousand  godly  min¬ 
isters  from  the  Church  of  England  on  St-.  Bartholomew’s 
day,  1662,  and  made  dissent  a  bitter,  inveterate,  and  un¬ 
dying  thing?  High  as  political  feeling  then  ran,  and 
much  as  it  had  to  do  with  the  action  of  Parliament,  the 
ecclesiastic  was  more  unrelenting  than  the  statesman. 
When  Lord  Manchester  told  the  king,  while  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  was  under  debate,  that  he  was  afraid  the 
terras  of  it  were  so  rigid  that  many  of  the  ministers 
would  not  comply  with  it,  Sheldon  (Bishop  of  London) 
replied,  “lam  afraid  they  will.”  *  Is  it  any  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  us  now  to  recall  the  narrow  intolerance  which 
drove  the  followers  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield  from  that 
Church  out  of  whose  bosom  they  sprang?  Are  no  re¬ 
grets  now  felt  at-  the  miserable  unchristian  repulsion  of 
those  whose  spiritual  seed  are  numbered  by  millions? 
Or,  to  turn  to  the  history  of  another  body,  was  it  a 
bright  day  for  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  when  five  hundred 
of  her  ministers,  headed  by  Chalmers,  rose  up  on  the 
floor  of  her  General  Assembly  and  departed  to  return 
no  more?  Can  ecclesiastical  rulers  learn  nothing  from 
the  past  ?  And  are  the  grievous  faults  and  blunders 

*  Short’s  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  sec.  705. 
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which  have  cost  the  Church  so  dear  to  be  reiterated,  in 
spite  of  the  lessons  of  sad  experience  ?  The  assertion  of 
the  printed  note  is  most  solemnly  reaffirmed  :  “  The  con¬ 
scientious  scruples  of  men  of  godly  conversation  and 
usefulness  deserve  the  most  respectful  and  affectionate 
consideration.”  The  Church,  in  this  age  of  laxity  and 
iudifferentism,  needs  conscientious  men  —  cannot  afford 
to  lose  them.  The  Bishop  of  New  York  has  no  clergymen 
whose  labors  have  been  more  abundant  and  more  richly 
blessed,  who  have  gathered  fuller  congregations,  pre¬ 
sented  larger  classes  for  confirmation,  added  more  to  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  obtained  more  liberal  offerings, 
done  better  missionary  work,  conciliated  more  general 
respect  and  affection,  than  some  of  those  whom  he  seems 
so  ready  to  discard.  Should  the  separation  occur,  of 
which  the  Bishop  speaks  so  lightly,  the  rent  will  be 
likely  to  cleave  deeper  than  he  now  imagines,  and  the 
consequences  may  prove  irremediable.  Can  the  lovers 
of  unity  contemplate  without  grave  apprehension  the 
prospect  of  two  Episcopal  Churches,  alike  in  descent, 
creed,  ministry,  and  liturgy  —  rival  and  antagonistic, 
altar  against  altar?  And  albeit  the  portion  which 
Bishop  Potter  is  so  willing  to  cast  off  at  the  beginning 
be  much  the  smaller  of  the  two  bodies,  yet,  commanding 
as  it  would  assuredly  the  sympathy  of  the  great  body 
of  evangelical  Protestant  Christians,  its  growth  would 
probably  be  rapid  beyond  any  previous  experience. 
But  such  an  event  we  do  most  earnestly  deprecate. 
We  cannot  look  forward  without  deep  emotion  to  the 
possibility  of  such  disruption,  reaching  as  it  would 
sooner  or  later  to  every  diocese.  And  now  that  the 
spirit  of  unity  seems  to  be  reviving  around  us,  and  the 
dissevered  portions  of  the  great  Presbyterian  Commu¬ 
nion  are  coming  together,  would  it  not  be  inexpressibly 
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: 


painful  and  liumilitating  if  there  should  be  a  disruption 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  ? 

With  such  convictions  have  the  nine  Bishops  who 
issued  the  appeal  determined  to  come  before  the  Church, 
perfectly  aware  that  they  might  expect  such  reception 
as  they  have  experienced  from  some  quarters.  They 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  in  a  grave  crisis, 
they  have  done  what  in  them  lay  for  the  restoration  of 
peace.  Their  request  is  conceived  to  be  reasonable  and 
moderate,  such  as  their  brethren  can  concede  without 
any  sacrifice  of  principle,  and  the  granting  of  which 
may  avert  threatening  dangers  and  produce  the  hap¬ 
piest  results.  A  golden  opportunity  is  now  presented 
for  healing  wounds  and  strengthening  fraternal  bonds. 
The  responsibility  we  now  devolve  upon  those  to  whom 
our  appeal  is  addressed.  If,  as  the  Pastoral  predicts, 
we  meet  with  an  ungracious  repulse,  it  will  be  because 
the  enforcing  the  use  of  a  single  word,  which  has  occa¬ 
sioned  unceasing  and  unsatisfactory  contentions,  con¬ 
cerning  the  meaning  whereof  there  is  no  agreement 
among  its  most  strenuous  advocates,  in  a  Service  which 
is  just  as  valid  and  effectual  without  it,  is  a  matter  of 
more  moment  than  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the 
Church.  That  such  can  be  the  result  we  are  not  ready 
to  believe.  We  trust  that  the  spirit  of  love  and  of 
power  and  of  a  sound  mind  hath  not  so  far  forsaken  us. 
And  we  only  beg,  in  conclusion,  that  this  highly  im¬ 
portant  subject  may  be  maturely  and  dispassionately 
considered  upon  its  own  merits,  and  not  be  confounded 
with  personal  issues  and  minor  differences.  And  we 
especially  commend  this  subject  to  the  prayers  as  well 
as  the  sympathies  of  those  who  desire  that  Jerusalem 
be  built  as  a  city  that  is  at  unity  in  itself. 
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In  my  Annual  Address  of  the  last  year  I  presented  some 
Suggestions  on  Church  Comprehensiveness,  as  bearing  upon 
the  discussions  which  are  agitating  our  church  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  The  views  then  presented  were  the  subject  of 
considerable  attention  and  criticism  in  the  church,  and 
letters  from  influential  men  of  quite  divergent  opinions  and 
sympathies,  in  other  dioceses,  were  received,  accepting 
those  views  as  the  basis  of  a  still  more  liberal  comprehen¬ 
sion  in  our  Apostolic  communion  Our  church  papers,  also, 
took  up  the  subject,  and  there  was  a  general  agreement  as 
to  the  soundness  of  the  positions  maintained.  From  the 
comments  of  the  press,  and  from  letters  received,  I  find, 
from  one  side  of  our  church,  but  two  objections  of  any  im¬ 
portance  to  the  special  application  of  the  principles  there 
asserted,  as  I  made  it,  to  the  matter  of  Liturgical  revision 
in  its  relation  to  our  Baptismal  formularies.  I  find  a  third 
objection,  coming  from  the  other  side  of  our  church,  in 
reference  to  the  danger  of  legalizing  new  liberty,  in  both 
the  directions  towards  which  large  portions  of  our  church, 
on  its  two  extremes,  are  tending. 

I  wish  to  give  a  brief  reply  to  these  objections,  and  thus 
to  show  that  the  positions  advanced  are  held  securely  and 
unanswerably. 
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The  ground  assumed  and  defended  is,  that  as  the  visible 
church  is,  in  the  scriptural  representations,  and  in  the  nature 
of  things,  one,  so  her  entire  outward  system  of  Ritual,  in¬ 
cluding  Formularies,  and  also  her  Canonical  Legislation, 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  embody,  and  make  it  possible  to 
embody,  in  one  communion  and  fellowship,  all  the  sincere 
disciples  of  Christ,  who,  by  the  one  baptism,  are  members 
oi  the  one  Holy  Catholic  Church  visible.  In  other  words, 
the  basis  of  Church  Comprehensiveness  should  be  only  that 
which  is  essential  to  be  believed  and  to  be  done,  as  touching^ 
faith  and  morals,  while  in  regard  to  all  things  non-essential, 
large  liberty  and  toleration  should  be  permitted,  both  as  to 
matters  ot  opinion  and  as  to  matters  of  ceremonial  order, 
within  the  unity  of  this  grand  comprehension.  The  nature 
oi  the  church,  abstractly  considered  with  reference  to  its 
component  parts,  and  the  ends  for  which  it  is  constituted, 
demands  this.  And  the  history  of  its  primitive  construction 
and  outgrowth,  as  developed  under  the  guidance  of  Apos¬ 
tolic  inspiration,  and  as  still  perpetuated  in  a  few  of  its  im¬ 
portant  principles  and  fundamental  precedents,  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  same  position.  An  illustration  of  such  a 
system,  as  requiring  only  essentials,  is  given  in  the  form  of 
the  Apostles’  Creed,  and  in  the  Vows  of  Baptism,  which  are 
the  only  conditions  of  admission  to  church  membership, 
both  of  which  substantially  are  historically  traceable  to  the 
times  of  the  New  Testament  inspiration,  and  thus  show  us 
the  mind  of  God  in  this  matter.  The  question  arises:  If, 
in  any  particular,  our  present  church  system  is  not  in  har¬ 
mony  with  this  example,  are  we  prepared  so  to  modify 
it  that  it  shall  correspond  with  such  a  Divine  model  ?  Or, 
are  we  yet  too  narrow,  and  too  little  in  sympathy  with 
God’s  forbearance  t 

As  a  very  important  measure  towards  carrying  out  this 
principle  of  comprehensiveness  in  our  church  system  sug- 
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gested  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  nine  of  our  bishops 
have  recommended  the  authorizing  of  a  discretionary  alter¬ 
native  phraseology  in  that  portion  of  our  Office  of  Baptism 
of  Infants,  where  the  word,  or  certain  forms  of  the  word 
“regenerate”  may  occur. 

To  this  recommendation  there  are,  I  have  said,  only  two 
serious  objections. 

I.  The  first  of  the  two  objections  referred  to  is,  that  the 
effect  of  an  alternative  phrase  is  to  interpret  the  other 
* phrases ,  and  thus  to  fix  the  sense  within  more  exact  and  less 
open  limits  than  before.* 

An  example  is  given  in  the  Rubric  on  the  Creed:  “Any 
churches  may  omit  the  words,  he  descended  into  hell, or  may, 
instead  of  them  use  the  words,  he  went  into  the  place  of  de¬ 
parted  spirits,  which  are  considered  as  words  of  the  same 
meaning  in  the  Creed,”  the  last  phrase  interpreting  and 
fixing  the  sense  of  the  former. 

I  reply,  that  alternative  phrases  may,  or  may  not  he, 
interpretative. 

The  Rubric  on  the  Creed  just  quoted  names  two  alterna¬ 
tives,  one  of  which  is  not,  and  the  other  of  which  is,  inter¬ 
pretative. 

1.  The  former  is  to  “omit”  entirely  a  phrase  which 
some  persons  do  or  did  not  approve.  In  doing  this  there 
is  surely  no  attempt  at  an  interpretation.  It  is  a  permission 
not  to  use  the  phrase  at  all,  to  drop  out  those  words  and 
with  them  their  sense  altogether,  because  to  many  minds  it 
is  or  was  exceptionable.  The  Church,  retaining  the  words, 
as  the  rule,  always  utters  her  creed  entire.  The  church, 
permitting  an  alternative,  simpy  allows  a  Christian  for 
himself  (not  for  her),  slightly  to  modify  that  creed,  in  order 
to  meet  the  necessity  of  his  individual  conscience.  His 

*  This  objection  is  felt  by  many  minds,  and  has  been  ably  set  forth  in  a 
notice  of  my  “Suggestions”  by  the  Church  News  of  St.  Louis,  and  by  the 
American  Churchman  of  Milwaukee  and  Chicago. 
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omitting  does  not  interpret  her  retaining.  Would  it  not  be 
equally  wise  in  the  church  to-day  to  act  upon  tliis  prece¬ 
dent,  and  allow  those,  to  whom  the  word  “  regenerate”  in 
the  Baptismal  Office  is  very  exceptionable,  to  “omit”  that 
word  if  they  desire  to  do  so?  And,  if  this  can  be  allowed 
in  the  Creed,  why  not  in  a  formulary  less  catholic,  less 
dogmatic,  less  sacred ! 

2.  But  there  is  a  second  alternative,  which  is  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  unacceptable  phrase,  “he  descended  into  hell, 
another  phrase  given  in  the  Rubric,  “  he  went  into  the  place 1 
of  departed  spirits.” 

In  this  example  is  the  case  of  an  alternative  phrase, 
which  is  clearly  interpretative,  Why  ?  Because  it  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  so  by  the  concluding  clause  of  the  Rubric, 
“  which  are  considered  as  words  of  the  same  meaning  in  the 
Creed.”  This  clause  makes  it  interpretative,  and  fixes  an 
English  sense  in  accordance  with  the  definite  sense  of  the 
original.  If  this  last  interpreting  clause  had  been  omitted, 
these  two  phrases  might  very  fairly  have  admitted  two  very 
different,  although  not  contradictory,  senses  in  this  part  of 
the  creed,  since  the  phrases  in  themselves  are  not  necessa¬ 
rily  identical  in  their  meaning. 

3.  Let  us  now  take  another  case  of  an  alternative  phrase 
not  interpretative.  There  are,  in  the  communion  office,  two 
proper  Prefaces  for  Trinity  Sunday,  discretionary  and 
alternative,  but  not  in  any  sense  interpretative,  except  in 
that  loosest  sense  in  which,  from  the  harmony  of  all  truth, 
whatsoever  may  be  correctly  said  upon  any  doctrine  tends 
to  throw  light  upon  whatsoever  else  may  be  correctly  said 
upon  the  same.  But  these  two  alternatives  are  not  designed 
to  interpret  each  other.  They  are  different,  although  not 
contradictory,  aspects  of  a  great  and  many-sided  truth.  One 
presents  the  philosophical  and  formal  statement  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  the  other  presents  the  simply  scriptural, 
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and  in  the  best  sense  experimental  statement  of  the  same 
doctrine.  One  presents  it,  as  in  the  discussions  of  the  old 
ages  it  was  finally,  after  many  centuries,  evolved  in  its  dog¬ 
matic  perfection;  the  other  presents  it,  as  it  has  been 
received  from  the  beginning,  in  the  simple  worship  and  per¬ 
sonal  faith  of  believers.  One  states  it  as  the  abstract  and 
true:  the  other  states  it  as  the  practical  and  equally 
true.  Thus  many  minds,  with  varying  modes  of  thought, 
and  of  peculiar  individual  experiences,  are  helped,  while  at 
*  the  same  time  more  sides  of  the  same  truth,  more  aspects 
of  the  many-sided  truth,  are  exhibited  and  set  forth  by  the 
church. 

4.  Still  another  case  of  the  same  sort  is  founded  in  the 
two  forms  used  in  the  Ordering  of  the  Priests.  These  are 
discretionary  and  alternative,  yet  no  one  can  for  a  moment 
speak  of  them  as  interpretative  in  any  strict  sense.  The 
diversity  of  the  two  forms  is  universally  acknowledged,  and 
there  have  been  serious  controversies  between  their 
several  advocates.  While  both  agree  in  the  conferring  of 
authority  to  execute  the  office  ol  a  priest,  they  are  clearly 
designed  to  meet  the  diverse  views  which  exist  in  the 
church  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  presbyter’s  office. 

5.  There  is  a  view  of  this  whole  subject  strangely  over¬ 
looked,  already  referred  to  in  part,  bearing  upon  this  argu¬ 
ment,  namely,  that  there  are  many  aspects  of  the  same  truth  ; 
and  these  various  aspects  may  be  very  properly  provided 
for  by  alternative  phrases.  Few  men  receive  all  the  as¬ 
pects  of  any  single  truth.  One  man  sees  a  truth  in  one 
aspect,  another  man  sees  it  in  another  aspect.  These 
several  aspects  are  not  necessarily  opposed  to  each  other, 
nor  do  they  necessarily  interpret  each  other.  Why  may 
not  the  church,  by  sufficient  alternatives,  allow  these  vary¬ 
ing  aspects  of  the  same  truth  to  be  unfolded  and  asserted, 
permitting  those  who  hold  one  view,  to  utter  it,  and  those 
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who  hold  another  view,  to  utter  that  ?  Apply  this  to  Bap¬ 
tism.  Some  men  see  regeneration  in  Baptism,  in  an  external 
change  of  state,  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  externally  and 
officially,  as  the  present  Paraclete  in  the  place  of  the 
ascended  Christ.  Others  see  it  in  a  change  of  spiritual 
tendencies  or  even  of  character  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  His  sanctifying  agency.  Others  see  it,  by  a  combination 
of  these  two  views,  in  the  new  covenant  relations  and  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Some,  again,  see  more  clearly  the  effects  of  the 
dedication  of  a  child  to  God,  and,  in  connection  with  that, 4 
the  power  of  faith  and  prayer.  Others  realize  more  dis¬ 
tinctly,  and  without  any  close  analysis,  the  simple  idea  of  a 
church  membership,  with  more  or  less  of  privilege.  And 
so  on.  While  all  agree  in  only  one  thing,  the  only  really 
essential  thing  in  the  whole  question,  namely,  that  by  Bap¬ 
tism  the  person  baptized  is  made  a  member  of  the  church 
visible.  Do  these  contradict  each  other  ?  May  they  not 
all  be  holding  the  whole  truth,  while  holding  severally ,  only 
partial  and  different  aspects  of  that  whole  truth  ?  Js  it  not 
right  to  allow  each  Christian  to  utter  his  own  clear  view, 
and  not  to  compel  him  to  utter  other  views  which  he  does 
not  fully  realize  ?  Such  compulsion  to  utter  and  assent  to 
words  and  statements,  whose  sense  is  not  clear,  has  always 
been  objected  to  by  Churchmen,  when  in  controversy  with 
other  systems,  and  has  been  urged  as  a  very  strong  argu¬ 
ment  against  requiring  a  profession  of  belief  in  philosophical 
isms,  as  terms  of  communion.  While  the  church  may  hold 
all  truth,  scriptural  and  philosophical  if  she  chooses,  each 
individual  should  be  required  to  say  only  that  part  of  all 
truth  which  he  distinctly  apprehends  and  really  believes. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  an  alternative  phraseology, 
by  which,  while  the  church  shall  tolerate  and  present  all  the 
aspects  of  the  truth  in  her  whole  teaching,  she  at  the  same 
time  will  allow  each  person  honestly  to  say  that  and  that 
only  which  he  receives. 
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6.  Looking  at  the  analogies  in  our  existing  Formularies, 
it  appears  that  an  alternative  phrase  is  not  necessarily  nor 
generally  interpretative;  that,  when  interpretative,  such 
phrases  are  declared  to  be  so ;  and  that  they  are  generally 
designed  to  allow  a  larger  instead  of  a  more  limited  variety 
in  the  definitions  of  doctrine. 

After  all,  if  there  were  really  any  danger  in  the  direction 
here  indicated  by  the  objectors,  it  would  be  perfectly  easy 
^  to  obviate  it  by  inserting  in  the  Rubric  which  should 
authorize  the  discretionary  phraseology,  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that,  in  allowing  these  alternative  forms,  it  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  interpret  the  other  phrases,  nor  to  propose  any 
change  in  the  doctrine  of  Baptism  as  hitherto  received  in 
the  church.  And  thus,  while  individual  consciences  would 
be  relieved,  and  the  church  would  allow  her  members  to 
remain  honest  in  the  expression  of  their  personal  views,  the 
whole  question  of  the  special  and  peculiar  effect  of  baptism 
(apart  from  church  membership,  the  one  and  only  point  on 
which  all  are  agreed)  is  left  still  in  the  Prayer  Book  as  in 
the  Scriptures,  undecided,  as  it  has  been  from  the  beginning, 
and  as  it  will  be  so  long  as  the  church  probationary  shall 
walk  “  by  faith  and  not  by  sight.” 

7.  And  here,  although  it  be  a  little  on  one  side  of  the 
rubrical  argument  to  which  we  confine  ourselves,  yet  as 
suggested  by  the  general  course  of  remark,  I  must  put  the 
question  to  my  brethren:  Is  the  forced  retention  of  a 
word,  or  the  absolutely  compulsory  use  of  a  word,  which 
has  no  meaning  whatsoever  in  our  Service,  which  no  one, 
be  he  bishop,  priest,  or  layman,  can  authoritatively  explain 
and  define  as  the  fixed  and  universally  accepted  meaning 
of  the  word  in  our  church,  worth  all  the  contention  and 
hard  feeling  and  all  the  tendency  to  separation  and  disrup¬ 
tion,  which  are  manifested  so  extensively  in  this  day? 

I  ask,  very  seriously,  What  is  the  real,  fixed,  undisputed 
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meaning  of  the  word  “regenerate”  in  our  Baptismal  Ser¬ 
vice  ?  To  quote  great  names,  Bishop  Hobart  gives  me  one 
meaning,  Dr.  Pusey  gives  me  another,  very  different. 
Which  is  right ?  Shall  I  add  other  names  ?  Which  two  of 
our  Bishops,  or  of  our  presbyters,  or  of  our  learned  laymen, 
will  give  me  exactly  the  same  answer  ?  Does  not  the 
practice  of  this  church  tolerate  each  man  in  his  individual 
answer,  however  it  differs  from  the  answers  of  other  men  ? 
The  word,  then,  has  no  fixed  authoritative  meaning ;  if  so,  ’ 
then,  the  word  has  no  meaning,  simply  kept  from  old  habit, 
and  repeated  because — it  is  in  the  book.  I  admit,  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  repeat  it,  because  it  is  in  the  book,  even  if  it  has  no 
fixed  meaning,  or  if  it  has  a  dozen  meanings,  as  each  man 
interprets  it  for  himself.  But,  is  it  right  or  wise  to  keep  it 
in  the  book,  incommutable,  and  as  an  occasion  for  penalties, 
itself  meaning  nothing  ?  While  I  may  use  it  in  a  sense  that 
suits  me,  and  another  may  use  it  in  a  sense  that  suits  him, 
shall  a  third  man,  as  good  and  as  valuable  as  either  of  us, 
perhaps  better  and  more  valuable  than  both  of  us,  who  is 
not  willing  to  invent  or  to  apply  to  it  a  meaning  satisfactory 
to  himself,  and  who  cannot  conscientiously  assign  to  it  any 
meaning  but  what  he  disaproves,  be  obliged  to  use  it  ?  If 
its  sense  were  fixed  in  the  church,  and  it  involved  an  essen¬ 
tial  truth,  or  were  necessary  to  the  Sacrament,  the  case 
wrould  be  different.  As  it  is,  ought  he  not  to  be  permitted 
to  omit  it,  or  to  substitute  for  it  some  other  appropriate 
word  or  expression  that  has  a  meaning,  and  that  may  suit 
him  ?  Shall  his  standing  in  the  church,  or  even  his  holy 
ministry,  a  gift  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  be  endangered  for 
such  a  word?  Is  not  here  a  strong  argument  for  the  alter¬ 
native  phraseology  asked  for  in  the  Baptismal  office  ? 

II.  The  second  objection  to  an  alternative  phrase  in  the 
Baptismal  office  is,  that  it  may  frequently  involve  a  conflict 
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between  the  will  of  the  pastor  and  that  of  the  parent  or  per¬ 
son  presenting  an  infant* 

This  objection  simply  admits  that  there  is  some  difficulty 
to  be  met  in  arranging  so  important  a  matter,  and  there 
is  need  of  wisdom  in  preparing  the  Rubric  for  the  case. 
But  there  are  difficulties  in  every  duty,  and  wisdom  over¬ 
comes  difficulties. 

1.  The  same  objection  might  be  urged,  and  doubtless 
•  was  urged,  against  some  of  our  present  Rubrics,  but  no 
practical  trouble  has  ever  come  from  them.  For  instance, 
in  the  Rubric  on  the  Creed,  the  same  difference  between 
the  clergyman  and  the  layman  might  arise.  The  Rubric 
directs  :  “  Any  churches  may  omit  the  words,  etc.,  or  may, 
instead  of  them,  use  the  words,  etc.”  Some  suppose  that 
this  requires  the  dioceses,  as  being  churches,  to  initiate  ac¬ 
tion,  and  authorize  the  “  discretion  ”  within  their  limits. 
But  such  has  not  been  the  interpretation  of  usage.  Others 
more  correctly,  probably,  suppose  congregations,  as  includ¬ 
ing  minister  and  people  acting  by  joint  consent,  to  be  in¬ 
tended.  In  either  of  these  interpretations,  in  both  which 
concurrent  action  of  the  clergy  and  laity  is  supposed  to  be 
required,  the  decision  of  the  clergy,  even  theoretically,  is 
always  essential,  if  not  conclusive.  But,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  original  purpose,  the  decision  has,  practically, 
been  left  to  the  clergy,  according  to  the  general  analogy  of 
our  discretionary  forms. 

At  the  time  when  our  Prayer  Book  was  adopted,  the 
controversy,  which  this  Rubric  was  designed  to  compose 
and  relieve,  was  very  serious,  probably  quite  as  serious  as 
the  controversy  of  the  present  day  in  reference  to  the  use 

*  A  distinguished  Doctor  of  Divinity,  President  of  a  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee  and  a  Deputy  to  the  General  Convention,  states  the  objection  strongly 
i  in  these  words :  “  A  layman  desires  baptism  for  his  child,  the  pastor  can¬ 
not  conscientiously  use  the  Service  as  it  now  stands,  the  layman  cannot 
consent  to  the  use  of  the  alternative  phrase.  What  is  to  be  done  in  such 
a  case?” 
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of  the  word  “  regenerate.  The  very  indefiniteness  of  the 
Rubric,  as  giving  increased  liberty,  was,  as  far  as  it  went, 
an  advantage.  The  practical  effect  of  the  Rubric  was  to 
give  to  every  member  of  the  congregation,  whatever  was 
the  custom  in  the  desk,  a  consciousness  of  liberty,  and  not 
unfrequently  both  forms  were  quietly  used  by  the  people  in  the 
same  congregation.  The  writer  well  remembers  one  of  the 
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best  of  men,  and  a  most  devoted  churchman,  and  a  life-long 
friend  of  his  pastor,  who,  from  the  influence  of  his  inherited  * 
prejudice,  always  closed  his  lips,  when  this  clause  in  the 
Creed  was  read,  as  it  always  was  read,  by  the  pastor.  He 
was  satisfied.  He  felt  that  the  Rubric,  in  its  spirit  and  gene¬ 
ral  design,  justified  him,  and  he  was  none  the  less  a  church¬ 
man  for  using  the  liberty  which  he  supposed  the  Rubric 
gave  him.  II  is  individual  conscience  was  at  rest,  and  he 
w'as  willing  that  others  should  enjoy  their  liberty,  as  he  did 
his,  under  this  Rubric  of  peace.  And  in  those  days,  not 
many  years  ago,  pastors  were  wise  enough,  and  kindly 
enough,  not  to  press  points  of  rubrical  conformity,  where 
there  might  be  some  doubt  admitted,  to  the  extent  of  driv- 
ing  good  men  out  of  the  church.  And  there  are.  God  be 
thanked,  many  such  wise  and  kind  pastors  now. 

In  this  Rubric  on  the  Creed,  we  certainly  have  a  case  in 
which  the  preferences  of  the  pastors  and  the  people  would 
be  very  likely,  even  constantly,  to  come  in  conflict.  In  this 
case,  the  tastes,  or  preferences,  or  convictions,  of  all  the 
individual  members  of  a  whole  congregation  were  to  be 
consulted,  or  at  least  were  involved,  whereas,  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  Rubric  as  to  the  word  “  regenerate,”  only  the  single 
party  presenting  the  child  is  concerned.  Yet  in  this  more 
complicated  case,  no  practical  difficulty  has  been  ever  felt. 
A  rule  being  settled  by  the  Rubric,  and  the  principle  of 
liberty  implied  in  it  being  admitted,  the  church  accommo¬ 
dates  herself  to  the  rule,  and  finds  somehow  the  relief  which 
is  intended. 
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2.  As  another  instance,  among  our  present  Rubrics, 
where  the  objection  here  referred  to  may  apply,  we  call 
attention  to  the  Rubric  allowing  discretion  as  to  the  use  of 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  Baptism :  “  If  those  who  present  the 
infant  desire  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  be  omitted,  although 
the  church  knows  no  worthy  cause  or  scruple  concerning 
the  same,  yet  in  that  case  the  minister  may  omit  that  part 
oi  the  above,  etc.” 

>  Leaving  the  argument  for  a  moment,  we  call  special  ob¬ 
servation  to  the  fact  here  exhibited,  that  our  church  posi¬ 
tively  affirms  that  “  scruples'  ought  to  be  respected  and 
provided  for  in  the  Rubrical  system  or  Ritual  of  the  church. 
IShe  thus  affirms  that  conscience  is  a  sacred  thing,  not  to 
be  despised  as  a  qualm  of  weakness,  not  to  be  sneered  at 
as  the  obstinacy  of  fools,  nor  to  be  stamped  upon  by  the 
high  heel  of  authority.  Even  conscience  in  little  things  is 
to  be  prudently  and  gently  dealt  with,  not  to  be  snubbed 
and  ridiculed  and  brought  to  trial  and  excommunicated. 

“  Scruples”  on  points  of  religious  doctrine  or  practice  are 
always  presumable  both  to  clergy  and  laity,  and  ought  to 
be  provided  for  in  any  true  church  system,  as  was  done  at 
the  council  in  Jerusalem,  for  an  example  to  future  ages. 
With  the  laity,  from  their  circumstances,  “  scruples”  as  to 
things  generally  received  are  not  so  common,  nor  are  they 
held  with  such  intense  earnestness  of  conviction  as  with  the 
clergy.  From  the  general  character  of  the  clergy  as  men 
of  self-sacrifice,  from  the  nature  of  their  profession,  and  from 
their  engrossedness  with  theological  subjects  and  divine 
worship,  these  “  scruples  ”  are  more  common  with  them, 
and  more  strongly  enlist  the  conscience  and  sense  of  duty. 
And  as  a  wise  mother  avoids  driving  her  earnest  child  into 
antagonism  by  direct  and  needless  opposition,  so  a  wise 
mother  church  will  regard  with  great  tenderness  such 
“  scruples,”  and  will  provide  for  them  with  gentleness  and 
fidelity. 
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Returning  to  our  argument,  we  remark,  that,  before  this 
Rubric  as  to  the  use  ot  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  prepared, 
since  the  “scruple”  alluded  to  was  held,  anil  likely  to  be 
held  by  both  clergymen  and  laymen,  it  must  have  been  a 
very  grave  question  to  our  law  makers,  how  to  harmonize 
the  rights  ot  the  two  orders,  as  to  the  discretion  aimed  at, 
so  that  both  pastor  and  people  should  be  satisfied.  And  the 
result  finally  reached,  if  not  perfect  in  itself,  yet  practically 
met  the  necessities  of  the  case,  recognizing  the  abstract  • 
principle,  that  each  order  has  really  a  right  in  the  matter. 
For,  a  discretion  was  allowed,  first  to  the  layman,  who 
shall  “  desire  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  be  omitted,”  and  next 
to  the  minister  or  pastor,  who,  in  such  a  case,  “ may  omit,” 
(not  imperatively  “ shall  omit”)  the  sign.  Both  minister 
and  layman  have  a  right  of  judging  and  acting  according 
to  conscience  in  the  matter,  and  the  judgment  and  conscience 
of  both  must  concur  to  effect  the  “  omission.” 

It  the  parties  fail  to  concur,  a  remedy  is  at  hand,  not 
stated  in  the  words  of  the  Rubric  (as  perhaps  would  have 
been  best)  but  necessitated  by  the  existence  of  the  Rubric, 
and  growing  out  of  it,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  For,  the 
force  of  the  Rubric  went  much  further  than  its  mere  words 
express.  It  announced  a  principle  that  the  consciences  or 
preferences — the  “ scruples ” — of  both  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  are  to  be  respected  and  provided  for.  And  thus  it 
came  to  pass,  that  not  only  concurrently,  but  separately, 
the  discretion  was  exercised  by  both  pastors  and  people. 

If  the  layman’s  “scruple”  led  him  to  desire  the  omission, 
and  the  pastor’s  “scruple”  led  him  to  refuse  the  omission, 
or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  layman’s  “  scruple  ”  led  him  to 
desire  the  use  of  the  sign,  and  the  pastor’s  “  scruple”  led  him 
to  desire  its  omission,  the  remedy  was  very  simple,  and 
became  privileged,  as  of  course, — that  the  layman  could 
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take  and  present  the  child  to  some  other  clergyman  whose 
“  scruples  ”  coincided  with  his  own. 

And  how  soon,  under  this  broad  toleration  of  scruples, 
the  scruple  itself  passed  away  ?  If  it  had  been  denied  and 
brow-beaten  and  unprovided  for,  it  might,  in  due  time,  have 
grown  and  rent  the  church,  as  scruples  of  even  less  signi¬ 
ficance  have  done  under  the  restraining  and  persecuting 
hand  of  intolerance ;  and,  as  the  present  “  scruple  ”  in  the 
tchurch  in  regard  to  the  word  “  regenerate  ”  may  do,  under 
the  pressure  of  the  same  iron  and  unreasoning  rule.  Shall 
not  such  a  measure  of  wisdom,  in  the  very  history  of  our 
own  church,  teach  its  lesson  to  us '( 

In  looking  at  this  Rubric,  we  observe  that  the  final  and 
decisive  “discretion”  is  left  with  the  minister.  And  this 
leads  us  to  the  principle  upon  which  all  discretionary  Ru¬ 
brics  must  be  framed,  namely,  that  the  final  discretion  must 
be  with  the  clergy.  And  this  proceeds  from  the  fact  that 
the  officiating  clergyman,  in  conducting  any  service,  is  not 
a  mere  mouth-piece  for  others,  but  must  have  a  personal 
conscience  in  the  words  which  he  uses,  and  in  the  service 
which  he  performs.  This  principle  must  be  recognized  in 
the  preparation  of  all  Rubrics  having  reference  to  discre¬ 
tionary  alternative  forms.  The  last  and  decisive  “  discre¬ 
tion”  must  be  with  the  clergyman.  The  principle  above 
evolved  requires  this,  and  the  analogy  of  all  such  forms  in 
the  Prayer  Book  sustains  the  principle. 

We  have  learned,  then,  if  it  be  desirable  to  have  a  Rubric, 
which  shall  authorize  an  alternative  phrase  whenever  the 
word  “regenerate”  occurs  in  the  Baptismal  office,  how 
such  a  Rubric  should,  so  far  as  this  second  objection  is  con¬ 
cerned,  be  constructed.  It  will  allow  to  the  laity  as  well 
as  to  the  clergy,  a  “  discretion,”  as  in  other  cases  is  now 
done.  It  will  make  the  “  discretion”  of  the  clergy  final  and 
decisive,  as  is  now  done  ;  and  if  in  any  case  the  “  scruples” 
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of  the  pastor  and  layman  do  not  coincide,  it  will  allow  the 
layman  to  present  his  child  for  baptism  to  some  clergyman 
with  whose  usage  the  layman  is  satisfied. 

From  the  considerations  under  this  and  the  previous  head, 
I  am  satisfied  that  a  Rubric  can  be  made,  free  from  all  rea¬ 
sonable  exceptions,  guarded  as  to  all  reasonable  miscon¬ 
structions,  accomplishing  all  reasonable  expectations,  and 
bringing  a  blessing  to  the  church  as  a  Rubric  of  Peace.* 

*  The  remainder  of  the  pamphlet  is  not  relevant  to  the  special  purpose 
of  this  publication.  It  shows  in  like  catholic  spirit  the  Bishop’s  views 
of  the  practicability  of  legalizing  further  liberties  in  ritual  practice  with¬ 
out  endangering  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  church. 
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